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VIEW OF FRANKFORT, KY. 
[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

In the absence of ruined castles and monasteries, of 
prostrate temples and half-buried cities, we must be sat- 
isfied to light upon such scenery as is presented to the 
American tourist in Frankfort and its neighborhood. 
This is the civil capital of Kentucky. It is so often 
visited and described, that it would be thankless labor 
to sketch minutely its picturesque features. Scarcely 
any one is ignorant that it stands on the bank of the 
Kentucky river, sixty miles from its mouth—that its 
site is a plain, shut in by the river on one side, and 
mostly on the others by bold, lofty hills, rising two or 
three hundred feet high. The wild scenery in the neigh- 
borhood gives to the town a peculiar air of rural quiet 
and beauty. The view in the frontispiece is from the 
eminence in the fore-ground, whence the spectator looks 
down upon the plain, and surveys to great advantage 
the river on the left, a principal street and the market- 
house in front, the state-house a little farther to the 
right, and the penitentiary, the guard-walls of which 
are seen on the verge of the picture. 

The state-house is a handsome edifice of white stone, 
quarried on the banks of the river. The penitentiary, 
if we mistake not, is conducted on the plan of the Au- 
burn state prison. The approach to Frankfort, in one 
direction, presents scenery of peculiarly bold and pic- 
turesque features, 


Original. 
TREES AND THEIR LIKENINGS. 


I somETIMES, in musing mood, find myself making 
spontaneous likenings of inanimate to animate nature, 
comparing the qualities of things to the qualities of 
men, and perhaps from the unconscious to the con- 
scious, I will follow out the similitude into a sort of 
theory. Contemplating with a healthy delight the 
characteristics of the oak, the first of trees, in my esti- 
mation, I find it hardy, enduring, upright, sane, equa- 
ble, and unmoved. Such anoneis..... , denoting 
the good soil in which he grew, a field apart from poi- 
sonous innovations and from. corruptibility, affording 
shade, shelter, protection as far as his broad influences 
extend themselves, and destined in his own elements to 
health and length of life. 

Another genus is the wavy, wide-spreading, umbra- 
geous elm. Benevolent and good is the man compared. 
There is a yielding, but no compromising with the as- 
saulting blast; the pendant boughs are bowed as it 
passes; they comply, but do not submit—presently the 
good tree is itself again—-the graceful and the lovely— 
typifying the amenity and the dignified elegance of . . . 
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The ash is a flashy, smart little fellow, full of quick- 
ness and life. His step, in approach, is rapid, and soon 
he passes away. He lives almost too fast, is the reason 
why he dies so soon. After that he makes a superb 
fire, and the generous giving forth of character is visi- 
ble to the very last. Unselfish, he is respected even in 
his ashes, 

The chestnut is a large, burly, rustic old fellow, > 
lowing his own crooked devices; and yet he is not chut- 
lish, it’s only his way. Whoever wins from him must 
take him as they find him, rough and burry as he is; 
if they agree to his terms, he will reward them with 
lots of choice fruit, making the winter night joyous. 

Then there is the beech. It has a nut of sweetness 
and nutrition. It likens the kindliness and the liberal- 
ity of the sailor’s character. Another quality is the 
enduring hardihood of its body. Like the cedar, it 
stems the current of mighty waters, and navigates even 
in Atlantic seas, 

The fir-tree, in its elevation, is lifted beyond the sym- 
pathy of all. Even its few stinted companions of the 
same cold region is each an abstract to itself, obeying 
the force of the element which surrounds it. It points 
up, and up, and every expansion of growth assists in 
this aspiration, this propensity of its being. This is 
the astronomer. Though he subsists on the earth, his 
desirings are not of it. His reachings are all heaven- 
ward; and though sterility and poverty are about his 
path, yet has he never a thought that is downward to 
richer soils. Bound up in his one sense of aspiring, 
he has no sense of sympathies bereaved—no groveling 
discontents of self—place is his all in all, and that is 
beyond and above. 

Opposite to this is the pensile and dejected willow. 
All its tendencies are earthward. Its growth is rapid; 
but as in other nature, it is weakened by expansion. 
Sad is its seeming. By the water brooks it is prone, 
in its passive listlessness, to sit. It neither receives nor 
imparts joy; for, like the Grahamite, its nurture is too 
largely of water. It figures out the puling, sickly, in- 
efficient sentimentalist—sighs and tears are its only 
answerings. It has a right to be in the world, because 
it ts there; but it has partaken foo largely of water, and 
what is it good for? 

The generous hickory is a tree of fame. What can 
my saying add to it? Its offering of fruit in the Ides 
of autumn is a jubilee to bare-footed urchins. It is also 
dispensed in higher companies; and the hickory, wheth- 
er dead or alive, being essentially warm itself, by a 
known law of our nature, has many warm friends. 

If these “likenings” should be deemed by you suit- 
able for the Repository, and should my musings con- 
tinue to flow in this channel, you may, at some future 
time, hear from me again. Syivantra. 
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EDUCATION. 


THOMSON, 


Tus history of education may be divided into four 
periods. The first, commencing with the fall of man 
and extending to the deluge, comprehends a term of 
two thousand years, and may be denominated the pa- 
triarchal. In this period all was darkness—the whole 
race was in a barbarous condition—they wandered in 
deserts and forests, depending upon fishing and the 
chase for subsistence, and consuming all their time and 
expending all their energies in procuring the necessa- 
ries of life. They had no agriculture, commerce, nav- 
igation, arts, or science, worthy of the name. Their 
wars were collisions of brute force—their governments 
were of the simplest kind, growing in most instances 
out of the influence of aged patriarchs, or veteran 
chiefs—their arts were few and rude—their sciences 
consisted of a few phenomena, perverted to supersti- 
tious purposes—their religion, though based upon im- 
portant revelations, was obscured, if not obliterated, by 
vain imaginations, The little knowledge which they 
possessed was transmitted only by tradition, as they 
had no written language. ‘Their wealth was poverty, 
their courage ferocity, their wisdom superstition, their 
religion idolatry. God was the only teacher, and it 
was but now and then that he opened heaven and let 
down atruth upon them. Their wickedness hung an 
impenetrable cloud over them, and the few beams that 
darted through it from the skies, were soon absorbed 
and lost in prevailing errors. There was, however, at 
all times, one luminous spot on earth, though often 
bounded by a circle a few feet in diameter. Enoch, 
Nimrod, Noah, and kindred worthies, manifested vig- 
orous intellect. ‘The history of antediluvian ages is 
nearly lost; nor need we deplore the obscurity which 
rests over that distant period, since we know that it had 
no influence upon post-diluvian times, and that if the 
vail could be removed, we could obtain no valuable in- 
formation. 

After the deluge, the human mind manifested in- 
creased activity. Less than two hundred years subse- 
quent to that event, Nimrod, or Belus, laid the founda- 
tions of Babylon, and Ashur built Nineveh, which 
became the capital of the Assyrian empire. Not long 
posterior, the Egyptian empire was founded by Menes 
or Mizraim. 

A period of energy, and effort, and light, ensued, 
comprehending the history of the palmy days of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and embracing a period of more 
than two thousand years. The first and perhaps the 
greatest development of human intellect was in the 
valley of the Nile. Egypt attained an elevation in 
science, arts, and song, to which the world must look 
up for ages tocome. The pyramids, temples, obelisks, 
columns, and colossal statues at Thebes, still remain, 
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having resisted the desolations of time for many suc-| 


cessive centuries, and attest the power, the perseverance, 
and the skill of Egyptian artizans. The shriveled 
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mummy torn from the emboweled catacomb, and trans- 
ported to a distant shore, to gratify the eye of vain and 
eager curiosity, reminds us that arts, of which we are 
ignorant, were known in early ages to Egypt. Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, Cleopatra’s Needles, and the forests of 
columns, and piles of ruins that are scattered all along 
the “city of the Dead,” bear ample attestation to the 
ancient glory of Alexandria. 

It is reasonable to suppose that when mankind passed 
from the migratory to the settled condition, the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of their possessions would be 
an object of attention. Accordingly, we find that ge- 
ometry is an ancient science; and although its methods 
in early ages were coarse, it nevertheless subserved the 
most valuable purposes, 

To what extent the natural sciences were cultivated 
we are at a loss to conceive; but we have sufficient 
ground to conjecture, that the external character of fos- 
sils, the structure of the earth, the nature of vegetables, 
and the history of animals, were by no means over- 
looked by the philosophers of Egypt. 

The more important phenomena of the heavens were 
observed in a very early age; and although no satisfac- 
tory manner of accounting for them was devised until 
a later period, yet the astronomical knowledge of an 
tiquity was as accurate, if not as extensive, as widely 
diffused, though not as philosophical, as that of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. The phases 
of the moon, the precession of the equinoxes, the dif- 
ferences between solar and siderial time were all famil- 
iarly known to ancient Egypt. The zodiac was divi- 
ded into signs by a process simple and ingenious, and 
requiring a perseverance worthy of the highest reward. 
So common was astronomical knowledge in those early 
ages that we have reason to suppose almost every dis- 
tinguished individual had an horoscope, and that the 
zodiacs found in the ruins of Estne and Dendara are 
specimens of that instrument. The true system of 
astronomy, supposed by many to be the achievement 
of modern science, was taught by Pythagoras five hun- 
dred and ninety years prior to the Christian era, and 
was probably derived by him from /unophis, an 
Egyptian priest of On. 

The healing art attained considerable maturity at a 
very early age. Facts were observed and classified, 
and deductions drawn, remedies were multiplied, exper- 
iments made, and temples dedicated to Esculapius. 
Knowledge was accumulated and transmitted, and much 
that is useful in medicine was known before the days 
of Hippocrates or Galen, 

In the fine arts no modern nation has ever been equal 
to Egypt. Music, painting, and sculpture, were culti- 
vated among the Egyptians with a success to which no 
subsequent age has ever yet approached. Greece re- 
ceived light from Egypt, and traced her footsteps. In 
government, war, philosophy, art, poetry, refinement, 
she has never been surpassed. Do you ask for her 
lawgivers? History points to her Solen and Lycurgus. 
For her orators? She pronounces the name of De- 
mosthenes. For her warriors? She mentions Leoni- 
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das and Xenophon. For her philosophers? She di- 
rects to Pythagoras and Socrates. For her arts? She 
points to the Coliseum and Partheon, still rearing their 
summits in the sunbeams. For her poets? She men- 
tions Homer, and proudly challenges the present, or 
the past to name his equal. 

The human mind, though amply developed, both in 
Egypt and Greece, did not take the same direction in 
both. Egypt cultivated the perceptive, Greece the 
reflective faculties. Egypt surpassed in arts, Greece 
in science. Egypt observed facts, Greece drew deduc- 
tions. The former studied external nature, the latter 
the internal microcosm. The one cultivated the arts 
that adorn, the other those that ennoble mankind. 
Egypt threw her wand upon the pencil and the chisel, 
and bade the marble breathe, and made the canvass 
speak. Greece threw her charm upon the heart, and 
hushed the passions into calm, or whirled them into 
storm. ‘The one imitated nature, the other vanquished 
her. The former arrested the current of life in silent 
admiration, by her combinations of color, form, and 
sound; the other held the heart pulseless by her vivid 
delineations of intense conception. 

Rome followed Greece, but stopped far short of her. 
The impulse which the human mind had received ap- 
peared to have been in some degree spent before it 
reached the imperial city. Nevertheless, the works of 
ancient Rome are among the noblest triumphs of man, 
and her language is the repository of some of the rich- 
est treasures of human thought. Long as literature 
and science are cultivated, or the earth is the abode of 
man, the works of Tribonian, Virgil, Cicero, and co- 
temporaneous writers, will be subjects of the highest ad- 
miration. We need no other proof of Roman greatness 
than Roman language. It is precisely adapted to con- 
vey strong thought and intense feeling. We may form 
a very good idea of a nation’s intellect by its language. 
That of France is just such as a versatile, volatile peo- 
ple, like themselves, would desire—formed for colloqui- 
al purposes. That of modern Italy seems designed for 
love songs, the only effort for which the emaciated mind 
of its inhabitants appears to be adapted. The language 
of Rome is fitted for the most majestic movements of 
mind. 

Under the influence of luxury and vice, Rome 
gradually declined, until at length she was overrun by 
successive hordes of barbarians, by whom the most val- 
uable productions of her art were despoiled, and her 
land which was as the garden of Eden, became con- 
verted into a desolate wilderness, 

It is melancholy to behold the empress of the world, 
who had crushed beneath her iron footsteps Carthage, 
Pontus, and Judea, and whose chains, at one time, ev- 
ery nation, from Gaul to India, were proud to wear, 
trampled beneath the brutal tread of Huns, Goths, and 
Vandals. The reason was apparent. She neglected 
the education of her sons. It was not because she had 
no gunpowder that she fell. She would have fallen 
with an armory in every village, and a magazine in 
every house. Had she possessed the spirit of her 











Cesars, or her Catos, she would have buckled on her 
shield, and her legions would have rolled back the tide 
of invasion, and planted the Roman eagle on the inva- 
der’s soil. 

This brings us to the third period, comprehending 
those times to which posterity has assigned the appella- 
tion of dark ages. During the long period of nearly 
ten centuries, the human mind appeared to have lost 
nearly all its power; and the trophies which it had 
accomplished were buried in oblivion, Universal dark- 
ness prevailed. 

The monks were the only individuals who paid at- 
tention to literature and science; nor did they all de- 
vote themselves to these pursuits—it was only here and 
there that a monk became learned. The mass of civ- 
ilized mind was stereotyped, and appeared incapable of 
giving any other impression than that which the “ Holy 
Mother” delineated. The priests spent their time in 
attending to the ceremonies of the Church, and the 
Pope and Cardinals were engrossed in managing aflairs 
of state. The whole earth appeared to be wrapt in a 
pall of death, and the human race to proceed in one 
great funeral procession of age after age to eternity. 
The prevalence of Popery accounts for the condition 
of the public mind during the dark ages. The grand 
principle on which the Church of Rome stands is that 
the general intellect shall not be developed. Popery 
and general education are as incompatible as light and 
darkness. 

The last period commences with the revival of let- 
ters, and extends to the present time. The Reformation 
and the revival of letters may be regarded as intimately 
connected, if not in the relation of cause and effect. It 
is certain that no general revival of learning could have 
taken place without the influence of the Reformation. 
The grand question between the Reformers and the 
Pope was this, Shall there be but one or many minds? 
There were many minor points, but this was the grand 
one. The Pope could easily have adjusted the numer- 
ous inferior matters in dispute between Luther and the 
Chair of St. Peter; but he could not yield his pretend- 
ed right to control the world’s intellect. He said, 
“There shall be but one mind on earth; viz., my own.” 
Here Luther joined issue, and maintained that: there 
should be as many minds as there are men. 

Since the Reformation the progress and diffusion of 
knowledge have been both rapid and uninterrupted. 

The discovery of the art of printing and the mar- 
iner’s compass, the introduction of the Baconian phi- 
losophy and the application of steam to the purposes 
of art, have done much to prepare the way for general 
education. Several important political events have con- 
tributed largely to the same end. I refer to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the French Revolution, and the wars 
of Napoleon; the first resulting in the establishment 
of free government on our own shores, and the two 
latter in the breaking up of long settled forms of tyran- 
ny and ecclesiastical usurpation, and all contributing to 
extend the belief that mankind ought to think for 
themselves. 
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We can but mourn when we contemplate the blood- 
shed of revolutionary France; but may we not con- 
ceive that even that disastrous event had a powerful 
influence in undermining the foundations of venerable 
superstition, and extending liberal principles and pro- 
motimg general knowledge? 

It is customary for us to regard with wonder verging 
upon Atheism, the man who, more terrific than the 
image in prophetic vision, “which had legs of iron and 
arms of brass,” laid waste the fairest portions of mod- 
ern Europe. He raises his head to the heavens and 
bids defiance to earth—he advances, and obstacles sink— 
he strikes, and thrones crumble—he commands, and 
armies wither—he walks abroad, and nations are crush- 
ed. Earth curses him, heaven frowns upon him; for 
he desolates one and blasphemes the other. Yet he 
sprang not from the dust, nor did his victories come by 
chance. There were other eyes than those of man that 
surveyed his march, and other means than human 
hands that arrested his career. 

If we turn our attention to Europe, we shall find 
that a day of general knowledge has already begun. 
The parochial schools of Scotland have long been ad- 
mirable. ‘he subject of general education receives 
much attention in England, and although ecclesiasti- 
cal and political institutions present an insuperable 
barrier to the establishment of any efficient system of 
common schools adequate to the wants of the British 
nation, yet legislative and private munificence are suf- 
ficient to secure the blessings of education to the hum- 
blest walks of life. 

The common school system is acquiring daily effi- 
ciency and extension in France. The Citizen King is 
acquiring enduring popularity by elevating the general 
mind of the great nation which he rules, and which 
has so often been fertile in wars and wickedness. 
There is much to commend in the spirit which has 
long prevailed on the subject of the diffusion of knowl- 
edge in Switzerland, and much to admire in the public 
and private institutions of that independent people. 
In Sweden the most liberal views have long been enter- 
tained in relation to education. She has a common 
school, supported at the public expense, in every con- 
siderable town. ‘The University of Upsal has an en- 
viable reputation; and the general education is a prom- 
inent object of consideration with the Swedish govern- 
ment. The parochial schools of Denmark are equal to 
those of Scotland; and her metropolis, Copenhagen, is 
one of the great centres whence radiate the rays of 
science and civilization over the world. Even Catho- 
lic Spain and Italy are awake on the subject of educa- 
tion. In Russia and Austria common schools and sem- 
inaries are erected, teachers are educated, and an am- 
ple course of instruction is pointed out by law. More- 
over, the children are not only provided for but com- 
pelled to avail themselves of the legal provisions for 
their advantages. 

Of the system of Prussia we need scarcely speak. 
It is the best that was ever devised, and will long be 
the model for all the enlightened nations of earth. 
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Nearly all the German states have imitated the Prus- 
sian system; and several of them have brought it to 
the same perfection as Prussia herself. If we cast our 
eyes toward Turkey and Egypt, we shall see that even 
the sublime Porte has caught the general spirit; and 
transferred it to the Pacha, to spread over the land of 
Sesostris and the Pharaohs, once the cradle of science 
and the arts. 

In our own country education is becoming general. 
To New England belongs the honor of first providing, 
by law, for popular education. Her noble example has 
been followed with various degrees of spirit and of 
wisdom by most of the other states of the Union. 

The General Government has not been an idle spec- 
tator of these movements of the sisters of the confed- 
eracy. She has assigned to the new states (besides 
occasional donations) the thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands within their chartered limits for the purposes of 
general education. Indeed, to our country we must 
look for the origin of all those plans of general educa- 
tion which have been brought to such perfection in 
Europe. We believe that when the wisest of modern 
monarchs, Frederick William III., ascended the throne 
of Prussia, New England had a common school sys- 
tem matured by many successive years of reflection 
and experience. He saw America free—he believed 
her institutions would prove permanent—he knew that 
freedom was contagious, and that the example of Amer- 
ica would be followed by the other nations of the world, 
unless monarchies were rendered popular. ‘To accom- 
plish this object he devised an admirable expedient, 
viz., the education of his people; thus making the 
crown the source of the highest blessings that can de- 
scend from human governments, and endearing the 
monarch to his subjects. Many crowned heads have 
already perceived his wisdom, and imitated his exam- 
ple. The throne of an enlightened people is a danger- 
ous seat; yet such is the only kind of people that Eu- 
rope will soon contain; and the question among mon- 
archs is, whether thrones shall be abolished, or made 
obedient to the popular will. 

It is enough to make Americans blush to observe 


what despotic governments have accomplished with a 


system borrowed from ourselves. If republics stand- 
ing alone cannot endure without popular education, 
how can they stand in the light of monarchies which 
outstrip them in virtue and intelligence? 

Although education is rapidly extending, much re- 
mains to be done before its universal diffusion. Mil- 
lions are in total ignorance. It was the opinion of a 
late monarch, that out of ten millions of the adult pop- 
ulation of a civilized nation scarce one thousand were 
well informed. If we limit our view to our own coun- 
try we shall find much to be done. In some of the 
states the systems are partial, and in others there are 
radical defects. The necessity of universal education 
is obvious to all. There are peculiar reasons why edu- 
cation should be general in our own country. We need 
intelligence to bring out the treasures of our land, a land 
which, extending from the lakes to the gulf, and from 
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ocean to ocean, and embracing almost every variety of 
soil and climate, offers unnumbered vallies and moun- 
tains to the hand of culture—exhaustless mines, and 
numerous plants and animals to the scrutiny of sci- 
ence, and inestimable resources to the industry of free- 
men. We require education to discharge our duties 
as American citizens. All the machinery of govern- 
ment is moved by the hand of the people. The du- 
ties of juror, of soldier, and of statesman, fall upon the 
ordinary citizen, nay, the highest functions in the cabi- 
net, the forum, and the field, must be performed by the 
common citizen, because Columbia knows no other. 

Penn, in his preface to the “Frame of Government,” 
remarks, that which makes a good constitution must 
keep it; viz., wisdom and virtue—qualities which, be- 
cause they descend not with worldly inheritance, must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous education. There 
is a doctrine which teaches that general tranquility can 
only be obtained by general ignorance, and that there- 
fore education should be confined to the few, while the 
many are consigned to degradation and gloom. If 
there is any one that asks a reply to this argument, let 
him go to the history of the past, to the dark regions 
of barbarism, or the bright pages of revelation, to the 
indignant hearts of freemen pulsating around him, to 
reason, or that voice within him, which, though stil 
and small, nevertheless, speaks as the voice of God. 

( To be concluded.) 
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Original. 
TO REBECCA, 


Mr. Hamurne,—TI have noticed that lines written for Albums 
obtained a corner of your Repository occasionally. I send a 
simple offering, which, if you choose, may occupy some spare 
niche among your “ gatherings.” 


WRITTEN FOR THE ALBUM OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Resecca, could I weave 
A strain befitting thee, 
And shed around this leaf 
Parnassian witchery, 
I gladly would entwine 
A Helicon boquet, 
To gem this page of thine, 
With an unfading ray. 
I'd seek an Amaranth bower, 
And from its fadeless green 
Would cull a thornless flower, 
To tell of Virtue’s sheen, 
O’er which the storms of Time 
Sweep with a pow’rless sway, 
Till in its native clime 
It beams in endless day! 
The early Violet, too, 
My off’ring should entwine, 
While evening’s purest dew 
On its blue leaves should shine; 
This flower should display 
Thy artless Modesty, 








And its sweet dewy ray 
Speak to our hearts of thee! 
The clustering White Rose 
In beauty soft should be 
Twin’d sweetly with the wreath 
I thus would weave for thee; 
While, clad in stainless white, 
Its petals should portray 
The emblematic light 
Which Innocence displays! 
Here “ Love’s own flow’r,” too, 
Of brightest, purest bloom, 
Should blend its roseate hue, 
And shed its sweet perfume; 
But, O, I would extract 
Its every piercing thorn, 
Before its radiant leaves 
My chaplet should adorn! 
And there’s a fadeless flow’r 
I fondly would enwreathe, 
O’er which Time’s with’ring pow’r 
No mildew dark can breathe— 
Tis Sharon’s deathless rose, 
And its immortal bloom 
In ceaseless splendor glows 
Beyond the dreary tomb. 


* * * * * 
But there, my muse in vain 
Would fondly hope to twine 
A garland that might claim 
Upon thy brow to shine; 
Yet she may mark this page 
With feeling’s fondest prayer, 
That still in youth or age 
Heav’n’s blessings thou may’st share; 
May wish that coming years 
Shall sweetly bloom for thee. 
Tho’ mingled hopes and fears 
Witt mark thy destiny, 
Yet, O, may hopes grow bright, 
As Time shall roll away, 
And fears dissolve in light, 
The light of cloudless day! E. F. W. 


_ Original. 
IMPROMPTU. 


Written on being appealed to “whether the enjoyment of 
heaven would not chiefly consist in the recognition of earthly 
friends?” 


— 


Suov tp I be called to dwell above, 

And meet each object of my love, 

Then grant me, Lord, that I may “know” 

The friends thou gavest me below; 

But should I not amongst the blessed 

Find all the friends I once possessed, 

Then, grant me, Lord, that I may see 

My own salvation full, in thee; 

But sadden not thy courts, I’d pray, 

With knowledge of one “cast away.” = A. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 


—— 


BY F. MERRICK. 


5 THE BAT. 

Tue bat belongs to the order carnassiers. It is the 
only quadruped that can properly be said to be endow- 
ed with the power of flying. “In this animal the por- 
tions of the skeleton which correspond to the phalanges 
of the fingers, are extended to an enormous length, and 
the pectoral muscles, which move the anterior extremi- 
ties, are of extraordinary size and power. In the larger 
species, each wing is at least two feet in length. The 
fine membrane, which is spread between these lengthen- 
ed fingers, has its origin in the sides of the neck, and 
reaches all along the body to the extremities of the 
hinder legs, which it incloses in its folds. Thus, not 
only is the surface, by which it acts upon the air, suffi- 
ciently extensive; but the muscular power, by which | 
its motions are effected, is adequate to give it those | 
quick and sudden impulses which are requisite for fly-| 
ing: and thus, although its structure is totally different 
from that of birds, it yet performs fully the office of a 
real wing. The bat flies with perfect ease, even while | 
carrying along with it one or two of its young: it is| 
not, however, fitted for very long flights.”* The struc- 
ture of the skeleton is peculiarly fitted for this mode of 
locomotion, the fore extremities being strong and capa- 
cious, and the hinder light. 

Some species of the bat are known to suck the blood 
of man and other animals, This is especially true of | 
some which inhabit South America. It is represented | 
as dangerous to sleep on the banks of the Orinoco,| 
without being carefully protected against the attacks of | 
these blood-thirsty animals. It is especially dangerous | 
to leave the feet uncovered. “Persons thus attacked | 
have been known to be near passing from a sound sleep | 
into eternity. The bat is so dexterous a bleeder, as to| 
insinuate its aculeated tongue into a vein without being | 
perceived, and then suck the blood until it is satiated ; | 
all the while fanning with its wings, and agitating the 
air in that hot climate in so pleasing a manner as to' 
fling the sufferer into a still sounder sleep.” Cattle 
also are often destroyed. 

Bats have been supposed to possess a peculiar, or 
sixth sense, enabling them to perceive the situations of 
external objects, without the aid either of vision or of 
touch. The principal facts upon which this opinion | 
has been founded, were discovered by Spallanzani, who | 
observed that these animals would fly about rapidly in| 
the darkest chambers, although various obstacles were | 
purposely placed in their way, without striking against, | 
or even touching them. They continued their flight | 
with the same precision as before, threading their way | 
through the most intricate passages, when their eyes) 
were completely covered, or even destroyed. Mr. Ju-| 
rine, who made many experiments on these animals, | 
concludes that neither the senses of touch, of hearing, 
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or of smell, were the media through which bats obtain 
perceptions of the presence and situation of surround- 
ing bodies; but he ascribes this extraordinary faculty 
to the great sensibility of the skin of the upper jaw, 
mouth, and external ear, which are furnished with very 
large nerves,* 


THE LION. 


The lion will serve as a worthy representative for the 
order ferx. 'To this animal is generally awarded the 
honorable distinction of king of the brute creation— 
not for either his size, strength, agility, or intelligence 
alone, but for an unusual combination of them all. 
There is no animal which does not tremble at his ap- 
proach ; all acknowledge his superior prowess, though 
some occasionally meet him in deadly strife. His struc- 
ture is peculiarly adapted to his habits of life—strong 
and elastic. He springs upon his prey like the cat, but 
if he misses it, it is said that he does not pursue it far- 
ther. He clears from fifteen to twenty feet at a single 
bound. It is by a blow with the fore leg, which is 
armed by a set of truly formidable claws, that he gen- 
erally executes his deadly purpose. 

The roaring of the lion has generally been represent- 
ed as exceedingly terrific, though but his ordinary voice. 
When irritated his cry is said to be shorter, repeated 
more suddenly, and still more terrific than his roaring. 
Dr. Sparman, however, is undoubtedly right in attribu- 
ting much of the terror excited by the roar of the lion 
to association. The following are some of his remarks 
upon the subject: “The roaring of the lion consists in 
a hoarse inarticulate sound, which at the same time 
seems to have a hollowness in it something like that 
produced from a speaking trumpet. The sound is be- 
tween that of a German wu and an 9, being drawn to a 
great length, and appearing as if it came out of the 
ground; at the same time that, after listening with the 
greatest attention, I could not exactly hear from what 
quarter it came. The sound of the lion’s voice does 
not bear the least resemblance to thunder, as Buffon 
affirms it does. In fact, it appeared to me to be neither 
peculiarly piercing nor tremendous; yet from its slow, 
prolonged note, joined with nocturnal darkness, and 
the terrible idea one is apt to form to one’s self of this 
animal, it made me shudder, even in such places as I 
had an opportunity of hearing it, without having the 
least occasion for fear. We could plainly perceive by 
our cattle,” continues the same author, “when the 
lions, whether they roared or not, were reconnoitering 
us at a small distance. For in that case the hounds did 
not dare to bark in the least, but crept quite close to the 
Hottentots; and our oxen and horses sighed deeply, 
frequently hanging back, and pulling slowly with all 
their might at the strong straps with which they were 
tied up to the wagon. ‘They likewise laid themselves 
down upon the ground, and stood up alternately, ap- 
pearing as if they did not know what to do with them- 
selves, or rather, just as if they were in the agonies of 
death.” 
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The Doctor detracts considerably from the character 
of courage and generosity generally ascribed to the lion. 
“It is not in magnanimity,” says he, “as many will 
have it to be, but in an insidious and cowardly disposi- 
tion, blended with a certain degree of pride, that the 
general character of the lion consists; though hunger 
must naturally have the effect of now and then inspir- 
ing so strong and nimble an animal with uncommon 
intrepidity and courage.” In another place, after men- 
tioning a case in which the life of a man was spared 
by a lion, our author waxes warm upon this subject: 
“I do not rightly know how to account for this merci- 
ful disposition toward mankind. Does it proceed from 
the lion’s greater respect and veneration for man, as 
being equal to, or even a mightier tyrant than himself 
among the animal creation? Or is it merely from the 
same caprice which has sometimes induced him not only 
to spare the lives of men or brute creatures which have 
been given up to him for prey, but even to caress them, 
and treat them with the greatest kindness? Whims 
and freaks of this kind have perhaps in a great meas- 
ure acquired for the lion the reputation it has for gen- 
erosity; but I cannot allow this specious name, sacred 
only to virtue, to be lavished upon a wild beast. Slaves, 
indeed, and wretches of servile minds, are wont with 
this attribute to flatter their greatest tyrants; but with 
what show of reason can this attribute be bestowed 
upon the most powerful tyrant among quadrupeds, be- 
cause it does not exercise an equal degree of cruelty 
upon all occasions? That the lion does not, like the 
wolf, tiger, and some other beasts of prey, kill a great 
deal of game, or cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds 
from this, that while he is employed in attacking one 
or two of them, the remainder fly farther than accords 
with the natural indolence of this beast to follow them.” 
The lion inhabits the tropical regions of Asia and Af- 
rica. There is no evidence that it ever existed upon 
this continent. If taken when young, it may be so far 
domesticated as to yield a reluctant obedience to man 
when confined. 

THE BEAVER 

is the most remarkable animal belonging to the order 
rodentia. It is about two feet in length, “has five toes 
on all its feet, which in the hind pair are connected by 
membrane; those of the fore leg, which it uses as a 
hand to convey its food to its mouth, are very distinct. 
They carry also with these hands the mud and stones 
which they mix with the wooden part of their build- 
ings. But their incisor teeth are their principal instru- 
ments; with these they cut down trees six or eight inch- 
es in diameter. When they undertake this operation, 
they gnaw it all round, cutting it sagaciously higher on 
one side than on the other, by which it is caused to fall 
in the direction they wished. They not only use these 
powerful organs to fell the trees they select, but also to 
drag them to the place where they want them.” 

“From the breaking up of the frost till the fall of the 
leaf, the beavers desert their lodges, and roam about un- 
housed, and unoccupied by their usual labors, except 
that they have the foresight to begin felling their tim- 








ber early in the summer. They set about building 
sometime in the month of August. Those that erect 
their habitations in small creeks or rivers, in which the 
water is liable to be drained off, with wonderful sagacity 
provide against that evil by forming a dike across the 
stream, almost straight where the current is weak, but 
where it is more rapid, curving more or less, with the 
convex side opposed to the stream. They construct 
these dikes, or dams, of the same materials as they do 
their lodges, namely, of pieces of wood of any kind, of 
stones, mud, and sand, These cause-ways oppose a 
sufficient barrier to the force both of water and ice; and 
as the willows, poplars, &c., employed in constructing 
them, often strike root in it, it becomes in time a green 
hedge in which birds build their nests. Cartwright 
says that he occasionally used them as bridges; but as 
they are level with the water, not without wetting his 
feet. By means of these erections, the water is kept 
at a sufficient height; for it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be at least three feet of water above the 
extremity of the entry into their lodges, without which, 
in the hard frosts, it would be entirely closed. This 
entry is not on the land side, because such an opening 
might let in the wolverine, and other fierce beasts, but 
towards the water. The number inhabiting one lodge 
seldom exceeds four old, and six or eight young ones; 
the size of their houses, therefore, is regulated by the 
number of the family. Though built of the same ma- 
terials, they are of much ruder structure than their 
cause-ways, and the only object of their erection ap- 
pears to be a dry apartment to repose in, and where 
they can eat the food they occasionally get out of the 
water. It frequently happens that some of the large 
houses have one or more partitions; but these are 
merely part of the building left to support the roof. 
The communication between the several apartments is 
for the most part under water. When they build, their 
first step is to make choice of a natural basin, of a cer- 
tain depth, near the bank where there is no rock; they 
then begin to excavate under water, at the base of the 
bank, which they enlarge upward gradually, and so as 
to form a declivity, till they reach the surface ; and of 
the earth which comes out of this cavity they form a 
hillock, with which they mix small pieces of wood, and 
even stones: they give this hillock the form of a dome 
from four to seven feet high, from ten to twelve long, 
and from eight to nine wide. As they proceed in 
heightening, they hollow it out below so as to form the 
lodge which is to receive the family. At the anterior 
part of this dwelling they form a gentle declivity, ter- 
minating at the water, so that they enter and go out 
under water. The hunters name this entrance the 
angle. When there is no partition the interior resem- 
bles an oven. Ata little distance is the magazine for 
provisions. Here they keep in store the roots of the 
yellow water-lily, and the branches of the black spruce, 
the aspen, and birch, which they are careful to plant in 
the mud. These form their subsistence. Their mag- 
azines sometimes contain a cart-load of these articles, 
and the beavers are so industrious, that they are always 
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adding to their store.”* The beaver is found in great 
abundance in the northern parts of this country, and is 
extensively hunted for its fur, which forms an impor- 
tant article of commerce. 





* Kirby. 


Original. 
THE DISCREET MOTHER. 
Cuartes Ancuer, after fidgeting about a good deal, 


said, “Mother, Lydia has not gone away to stay, has, 


she?” Lydia was the hired domestic of the family. 
“ Yes, Charles,” said the mother, with seriousness and 
impression, Charles flushed, and looked frightened 
and distressed for a moment, but added nothing. 

It might be seen during dinner that he was not only 
not polite, but absolutely petulant, even to his mother. 
He did not affect to assist in the conversation; but 
when the subject happened to turn upon treatment to 
inferiors, his bile vented itself in the rather pointed ob- 
servation, that “for his part he thought they had rights 
of gratitude as well as others, but some penple could re- 
ceive all their services, and then thrust them out in 
some fit of caprice, and care no more for them.” His 
father gave him a hard, stern look, at which his mother 
commuted her intended reproof into a generalizing of 
the subject, and said, “Yes, there are a great many 
such people. It is a hard world, and (she added in a 
softened tone) it is full of sin of all sorts.” 

Mr. A. was called out as soon as dessert was over. 
Charles mustered himself, and came out boldly to the 
subject. “Mother, what made you send Lydia away ?” 
His mother also spoke with as much boldness, although 
the decision cost her some painful feelings, and the ef- 
fort to meet her grown son upon a subject which, by 
tacit compact, was one which had been sealed as never 
to be invaded by either: but she wasa faithful mother, 
a woman of decided principle; so she said, with an as- 
sured voice, “Charles, do you wish to marry Lydia?” 
“ Marry Lydia! Ma, what do you mean?” “I mean 
simply what I say—do you wish to marry Lydia?” 
Charles was extremely red, and in his earnestness his 
mouth and tongue were entirely dry, and with a husky 
voice he said, “Do you think I would do such a thing? 
Would you think it suztahle for me?” he added, reproach- 
fully. ‘No, my son, I would not think it suitable for 
you. But,” she added with authority, in a subdued, 
though positive tone, “if you do not wish to marry 
her, I have not removed her one day too soon. I have 
seen instances—and forgive me, son, that I left you so 
long exposed—I have seen instances of a possible, a 
growing regard in you towards Lydia. She, fortunate- 
ly, being neither vain nor ambitious, has as yet remain- 
ed insensible (being also defended by a sense of her 
subordinate position) and unconscious; and it was my 
desire to shield her, as well as yourself, that decided me 
in a step which interferes so much with my conveni- 
ence. You feel, I perceive, some uneasiness now; but 
if she had remained longer, serving and obliging you 
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day by day, the sundering you had been a matter of 
deep suffering, perhaps to both, and to me and to your 
father. Very possibly I should have said, marry her; 
for the sorrows of life have so wrought in me, that I 
respect realities of right and of feeling before the pro- 
prieties of place—and yet these ought to be respected, 
and the sacrifice to principle had cost me much. Your 
father would never have been reconciled, and this dis- 
appointment in you, his only son, would have embit- 
tered his remnant of life, and of course have rendered 
me and all the family extremely unhappy. But for 
you, my son, you would have found yourself, at least 
partially, displaced from society; and if your wife were 
admitted, no one in a class of polished life would pay 
those respectful attentions which Charles Archer would 
think were due to his wife. In short, for your sake, 
she would hold a place by sufference in that society, 
where, if properly connected, you would claim the pre- 
eminence. Your pride, Charles—which I hope you 
will conquer before you advance very far in life, as I 
have mine—your pride would have been hourly offend- 
ed, through the person whom it were your duty to love 
before all others; and however good Lydia is in many 
points of character, she is not a match for you. Your 
tastes would have been continually violated by her want 
of refinement; and in short, as it is your decision to 
give her up, for a transient pain you have escaped a 
great unhappiness—the unhappiness of an i/l-assorted 
marriage. We have stopped in season. Should ason 
of mine betray an innocent girl—however unpremedi- 
tated the crime—he should marry her—he should not 
screen himself by the ‘usages of society,’ or ‘regard to 
his family,’ or any other flimsy plea. The ignominy 
he had sought he should suffer. Our place in society 
is a high one, and at least we would not debase it by 
the ignominy of so great a wrong. Forgive me, son, 
that I left you so long exposed.” 

Charles had never seen his mother so much moved, 
or so commanding. In his habitual reverence, his good 
sense found place to act—he saw that he would have 
been ruined. He was touched and convinced; he kis- 


sed her cheek, and said, “It is well, mother.” She 


said, “Bless my son, it is well!” 

Five years after, as Charles Archer stood with his 
highly gifted wife by the coffin of that mother, and 
kissed the pale forehead for the last time, the vision 
came brightly up—again her cheeks glowed and her 
eyes sparkled, as in that hour of saving eloquence, when 
in her love she had dictated a course of honor to her 
grown son. He remembered her truth, her goodness, 
her high-souled generosity, her sacrificing love for him, 
and whilst the tears rained down his face, he compres- 
sed his strongly-clasped hands, and said with fervor, 
“It is well.” C. M. B. 


1B Steere 


“Orr have we seen a distant flow’ry plain, 

Amidst some rocky steeps and shady trees; 

And idly longed the fairy spot to gain, 

Where birds are warbling, and where cascades please,” 
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Original. 
LAWS OF NATURE. 
BY L. M. LAWSON, M. D. 

Mocs of the mental and physical pain, incidental to 
human imperfection, springs from misconceptions of the 
laws that govern nature. Influenced by hasty and in- 
accurate generalization, or misled by traditionary super- 
stition, the appropriate elementary laws are apt to be 
mistaken for supernatural agency. 

Every department of nature, in its most simple as 
well as complicated relations, is governed by a series 
of uniform and fixed laws; and while the progress 
of time exercises a transmuting influence over the face 
of things, and hastens all material existence to its final 
destination, still each primitive atom-responds to the 
first ruling principle that governs in harmonious perfec- 
tion the entire universe. ‘These laws, however, in their 
varied manifestations, are often beyond the profoundest 
depths of human philosophy. But because of our ina- 
bility to give satisfactory explanations, we are not to 
deny the identity of the cause of ordinary and extraor- 
dinary phenomena; indeed, we cannot trace to its final 
cause the most simple operation in nature. We may 
correctly explain general properties and habitudes, but 
in attempting to elucidate the essence of matter—its 
origin or destination, except by reference to the power 
of Omnipotence, total discomfiture is the result. 

The impropriety of attributing unusual occurrences 
to deviations from common laws is very obvious. Take, 
for example, nature’s most terrific contortions—witness 
the wildest fury of the storm—the vivid glare of the 
electric fluid—its explosive violence in the “deep-toned 
thunder”—the vehement commotion of the raging 
wind, and the mountain waves rising in obedience to 
the “spirit” of the storm, each adding grandeur and 
sublimity to its associate power. Behold the volcano’s 
molten lava rushing from its unfathomable depths— 
the tossing of earth from pole to pole, as if rocked by 
the hand of Deity—witness all these, and ask, are they 
the result of the laws of nature? Just as certainly are 
these phenomena the legitimate effects of natural laws, 
as are the refreshing showers, smiling sun, and bloom- 
ing verdure of a genial season, 

Nor are misconceptions of the force of natural laws 
the only source of error. Were we to give undue 
license to overflowing imagination, always brought 
into activity by contemplating boundless space—and 
were we thus to follow the sinuosities of fancy through 
unfrequented solitudes, marked only by the track of 
worlds, we might well pause, and in the delirium of 
extended thought deny the reality of corporeal bodies, 
and our own existence, and with Mr. Hume resolve 
every thing tangible into a delusive dream, and finally 
become confirmed philosophical maniacs! 

The essence of matter has nothing to do with the 
explanation of its properties. Whether it is received 
as an extension of the substance of Deity—as some- 
thing brought into existence out of nothing by creative 
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power, or as being essential and eternal, still the same 
general laws guide and sustain from beginning to end- 
ing. It should never be forgotten, that in the manifes- 
tations of extraordinary phenomena there is not neces- 
sarily a direct interposition of Deity, developing new 
combinations and results, but that they may be referable 
to the original, primitive laws of matter, coeval with 
creation, and at all times preserving the harmony of 
the universe. , 

Many of the more violent meteorological changes 
are referred with commendable reverence, but without 
much exercise of reason, to the immediate agency of 
the Creator, thereby placing at his command a conve- 
nient system of rewards and punishments. If, howev- 
er, we have adequate conceptions of Divine Wisdom, 
and free him from the necessity of constantly interpo- 
sing aid, like an unskillful machinist, to keep his works 
in operation, we are at once inducted to correct and 
satisfactory conclusions. 

A very remarkable misapprehension exists in rela- 
tion to the motion of the earth. It isa matter of great 
surprise that in this enlightened age any person should 
be found so defective in information as to suppose that 
the regular return of day and night is effected by the 
sun actually whirling around the earth once in twenty- 
four hours. Such, however, is the fact; and so con- 
firmed are many in this belief, that no argument can 
produce conviction of the error, especially having, as 
they suppose, the authority of the Bible for the opin- 
ion. But the circumstance of Joshua commanding 
the sun to stand still, proves nothing in relation to the 
laws governing the motion of these two bodies; and 
as the Yankee minister remarked, to offset his opinion, 
the sun was not commanded to start again; so it must 
yet remain stationary. 

The subject of dreams presents another instance 
of much error and superstition. This peculiar mode 
of intellectual operations is supposed to depart from 
common laws, and to be the result of supernatural 
agency, giving rise in many instances to much unne- 
cessary alarm. It must frequently result from a par- 
tial suspension of intellectual phenomena during im- 
perfect sleep, that some of the faculties will be so 
much excited as to be competent to produce ideas, more 
or less perfect, as the excitement and number of or- 
gans are increased. The sources of excitation, of per- 
ception, memory, imagination, reasoning, &c., may 
consist in undue importance attached to slight pain ex- 
perienced during sleep, by which the bite of a flea may 
be augmented into a thrust with a sword, as was the 
case with Des Cartes. An individual having a blister 
upon his head, dreamed that the savages had removed 
his scalp. But dreams usually arise from the memory 
calling up past events, or some topic that had previous- 
ly occupied the mind; or they may originate from some 
strong leading characteristic of the dreamer, represent- 
ing a consummation of his particular desires. It is, 
however, sometimes the case that entirely new ideas 
spring up, such as had not previously occupied the 
mind, and seldom, if ever obtrude themselves again. 
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Constitutional peculiarities must necessarily produce in 
some individuals more frequent and vivid somnolent 
reveries than others; and observation abundantly proves 
that these nocturnal hallucinations are as susceptible of 
cultivation as any other intellectual process; that is, by 
giving-them great attention, and frequent rehearsal, a 
dreaming propensity may be established. 

The fact that each individual places his own con- 
struction upon these incoherent phenomena, there be- 
ing no settled rule of interpretation, should convince 
the most inveterate dreamer in Christendom, that, to 
say the least, the present system is exceedingly unprof- 
itable, and calculated to promote, if at all, in a very 
imperfect manner the object for which dreams are sup- 
posed to have been established. At one time they are 
divined by “the rule of contrary,” or the event in 
real life, of which the dream is supposed to be typical, 
is directly opposite in character to the dream itself, and 
consequently a reversal of the order of events offers a 
true solution. Others again receive them literally, or 
nearly so, expecting dreams of an unpleasant character 
to be followed by equally disagreeable events in real life. 

Bat the most unequivocal evidence of the accidental 
origin of dreams is exhibited in the fact that a very 
small number are ever found to correspond in any degree 
to after events, and those few instances are wholly ad- 
ventitious. Here is a palpable want of adaptation of 
means to the end, if Deity designed dreams as media 
of communication to man, to apprise him of coming 
events. So few are found to sustain such relation, 
that we could not possibly determine which to rely on; 
consequently, the false and true would equally demand 
attention; and of a given number, perhaps not one 
would ever be realized. It cannot be presumed, there- 
fore, that an all-wise Creator would establish so uncer- 
tain and imperfect means for the purpose of warning 
man of harm, or apprising him of good. 

The subject of apparitions or supernatural appear- 
ances embraces many gross errors, always productive 
of more harm than good; and so un versally does this 
sentiment pervade society, that many may be found 
in all classes ready to lend a credulous ear to the mar- 
velous and inexplicable stories of the ghost-mongers ! 
A grave-yard, a gallows, a place where murder has 
been committed, haunted houses, are all carefully avoid- 
ed, particularly of a dark night, when ghosts are pre- 
sumed to be engaged in their nocturnal perambulations. 

The misconceptions on this subject are traceable to 
three sources. 1, To an imperfect examination of the 
supposed spectre in consequence of alarm. 2. Mista- 
king various natural phenomena for supernatural visi- 
tations. 3. Peculiar conditions of the eye or general 
system, giving rise to false vision and erroneous per- 
ceptions, 

1, Persons of a superstitious cast of mind are under 
frequent apprehensions of receiving calls from their 
spectral circle, and, under favorable circumstances, 
aided by fertile imaginations, will readily transform the 
most common body into a hideous monster. Alarm 
at once supersedes judgment—objects daily met are no 
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longer recognized—familiar bodies become strange 
frights. When no longer able to brave such a formi- 
dable and unearthly array, the affrighted individual pre- 
cipitately flies and reports the story, which rapidly trav- 
els from point to point, losing nothing by any of the 
narrators, until the entire neighborhood becomes as- 
tounded with the terrible phantom. 

2. Meteoric bodies, spontaneous combustion of inflam- 
mable gasses, and other luminous appearances, conse- 
quent upon the reaction of various chemical agents pro- 
ducing new compounds and new substances, are often 
mistaken by the superstitious for miraculous visitations, 

3. Morbid sight gives rise to some of the most ex 
traordinary deceptions that are connected with the 
senses, or intellectual operations. 

The eye, as is well known, is made up of several 
distinct parts, each possessing a refractive power, which 
is capable of so changing and directing the rays of 
light as to bring them to a point on the expanded and 
sensitive optic nerve; then producing a perfect image 
of the object before us. Now it can be readily under- 
stood, that the slightest change in the natural relations 
of these various parts, functional or organic, must pro- 
duce imperfect vision; and it will be equally obvious, 
that these changes may occur at particular periods and 
under peculiar circumstances, unattended with appre- 
ciable physical change, which may result in aberration 
of vision, and objects falsely perceived are supposed to 
be real and perhaps supernatural. 

The eye, however, may remain perfectly natural, 
while imperfect vision and false perceptions may arise 
from deficiency of light. This apparently simple cause 
is the origin of many apparitions. When an apart- 
ment is imperfectly lighted, the various objects not be- 
|ing plainly depicted, the pupil or sight of the eye, by a 
provision of nature, dilates to a very extraordinary size, 
‘in order to collect a large amount of light; and as 
‘a necessary result the rays admitted are diffuse and 
peregees, and must necessarily present bodies in an 

equally defective form; and the fact that only the most 
luminous part of the object will be seen, very satisfac- 
torily accounts for their changing, dilating, and sudden 
disappearance while under examination. It is usually 
remarked that spectres appear in white, which probably 
arises from the fact, that bright objects alone can be 
seen under circumstances favoring such a construction. 

Sir David Brewster relates the following incident: 
**A figure dressed in b/ack, and mounted on a white 
horse, was riding along, exposed to the bright rays of 
ithe sun, which, through a small opening in the cloud, 
was throwing its bright light only on that part of the 
landscape. The black figure was projected against the 
white cloud, and the white horse shone with particular 
brilliancy by its contrast with the dark soil against 
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‘which it was seen. A person interested in the arrival 
of such a stranger, had been for sometime following 
‘his movements with intense anxiety, but upon his dis- 
‘appearance behind a wood, was surprised to find the 
‘spectre of the mounted stranger in the form of a white 


'rider on a black steed.” 
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These phenomena are explicable upon natural prin- 
ciples, as is evinced by the fact, that they often arise 
from common causes, altogether disconnected by any 
possible construction with supernatural agency. Sir 
Isaac Newton had false vision, produced by intense 
light of the sun, causing him for twelve months to ex- 
perience the same luminous sensation when in the 
dark, and strongly exerting his will. 

In these instances, the figure being brilliant, or ex- 
posed to an intense light, will produce such a vivid im- 
pression on the optic nerve, that when the real object 
disappears, a false one is presented; and if it again ap- 
pears under opposite contrasts, the colors may be re- 
versed, as in the case of the black rider and white 
horse. Nearly the same imperfection of vision may 
result from derangement of the general system, as was 
the case with Dr. Wallaston, who states, that at several 
different periods he was unable to distinguish the whole 
of an object; for example, in attempting to read the 
name Johnson on a sign, he could only make out son. 

This peculiar condition, caused by a temporary 
insensibility of a portion of the optic nerve, would, 
and doubtless has in numerous instances, formed the 
foundation for spectral illusions of a very alarming na- 
ture—such as figures without heads; and having occu- 
lar demonstration for proof, could not be doubted. 

A lady of a nervous temperament, on entering a 
room, supposed she saw her husband, standing near 
the fire, and fixing his eyes with a steady gaze and 
thoughtful expression of countenance. She doubted 
not it was him; but upon addressing the figure received 
no answer; and upon a second interrogation, it moved 
toward a window and suddenly disappeared without 
noise. Her husband had not been there. At another 
period, the same lady was preparing for bed, and while 
sitting before a dressing glass, was suddenly startled by 
an appearance in the mirror of the figure of a relative 
in Scotland. The person was dressed in grave clothes, 
enveloped in a shroud, and the countenance fixed and 
solemn. In a few minutes it disappeared. 

Appearances similar to the above are occasionally 
presented, and are often, though erroneously, supposed 
to be actual visions, 

As a necessary condition to produce perfect vision, 
images of external objects are depicted on the retina or 
optic nerve, at the posterior part of the eye, from which 
point a peculiar impression is transmitted to the brain, 
bringing the object within the sphere of the intellect, 
apprising us of its external modifications. This is or- 
dinary vision; when, however, objects not present are 
visible to the “mind’s eye”—when memory is the ac- 
tive agent in this apparent resuscitation, the process is 
reversed ; that is, the sensation commences in the brain, 
and subsequently brings to the eye the exact form, 
though less vivid than the original, producing or revi- 
ving on the retina the impression received when first 
beholding the original. Now it must often happen to 
persons of peculiarly vivid imaginations and great ner- 
vous sensibility, that not only many previous impres- 
sions be revived, but new ones formed, which may at- 








tain sufficient perfection to be mistaken for reality. In 
other words, the peculiar train of ideas occupying the 
mind under particular circumstances, and in rare in- 
stances, will be exhibited to the eye as objects actually 
exterior to that organ; while, in truth, the whole ap- 
pearance originates as above indicated, modified accord- 
ing to the peculiar nervous susceptibility of the indi- 
vidual. 

The above references point out a few misinterpreta- 
tions of the laws of nature, which might be extended 
ad infinitum. 

Cincinnati, July, 1841. 
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THE RESPONSE. 


AT THE GRAVE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


BY MISS M. W. LADD 


FIRST VOICE. 
O par« ty and sad, 
Neath the cypress’ gloom, 
They made her lone bed, 
In the dismal tomb. 


SECOND VOICE. 

Peaceful and sweet 
Will be her sleep, 

And her quiet rest 
Will the angels keep. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Dreary and long 
Will be the night— 
No cheering song 
Till the morning light. 


SECOND VOICE, 
Angels watch round 
Her silent dust; 
Till the trumpet sound 
They’ll keep their trust. 


FIRST VOICE. 
The scowling storm, 
With the dismal birds, 
And the wintry winds, 
Shall wail her dirge. 


SECOND VOICE. 

List to the notes 

Of the angels’ song; 
They sweetly descend 

From the heavenly throng: 
“Jesus hath blest 

The lowly bed, 
And a sacred peace 

Around it shed. 
A ray from heaven 

Hath pierced the gloom, 
And gladness doth beam 

On the night of the tomb.” 
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Original. 
THE DEATH OF EVE. 


BY GEO. WATERMAN, JR, 


’T was evening-tide. The fiery charioteer 
Wheé guides the coursers of the king of day, 
Had urged their ascent up the azure space 
Which links the orient with the distant west, 
Until his burning wheels a moment paused 
Upon its utmost height. A moment more, 
And the descending archway mirrored forth 
The brilliant glories of th’ irradiant king! 

And now, before he reached the utmost bound 
Which severs day from night, he paused again, 
And cast a lingering look on scenes behind. 

Beneath a bower, near Eden’s eastern gate, 
Around whose leafy sides in festoons hung 
The richest, sweetest flowers of orient birth, 
Reclined the dying mother of mankind. 

The constant partners of her every joy, 

And (since that fatal day, when perfect bliss 

Fled their polluted bower, and sped his way 

To holier scenes beneath the throne of God) 

The constant partner of her every woe, 

Beside her knelt. Her children, too, were there. 

Not all; for one was not. Long since his voice 

Had ceased to mingle in their pious song, 

As with the fading light of evening sky 

They offered up their joyous notes of praise 

To Him who rules the skies. One other still 

Was absent from that lonely group, which thus, 

In silence, gathered round the mossy couch, 

To view a sight on earth unseen before— 

A mother’s dying hour. That other one 

Now roamed a stranger to that holy peace 

Which springs from pardoned sin, with Heaven’s broad 
seal 


Of reprobation on him. 
Some ere this 


Had gaz'd upon the pallid corpse of him 
Whose blood was by an elder brother shed. 
Then nature, trembling, stood aghast, and God, 
Before whose face a murdered brother’s blood 
For retribution cried, in anger spoke, 
And midst the gloom his vengeful power displayed. 
Now all was calm. Serene the sun declined, 
And nought except the breezes’ silken hand 
Disturbed the ringlet’s o’er her fainting brow. 
But soon a trembling seized that gentle frame— 
A quiver passed through every nerve and limb— 
Unwonted paleness sat upon her face, 
And shortened breath spoke dissolution nigh. 

“Companion of my life,” at length she said, 
“The hour is come. The oft lamented doom, 
Which by my guilt we both incurred, now waits 
Its consummation. Speak to me, once more, 
Forgiveness of the rash and dreadful deed 
Which exiled us from Eden’s blissful shades 
To wander here and reap the bitter fruits 
Of our rebellious act.” Sudden she ceased; 
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For thought of joys by disobedience lost, 
And pain and death by her own hand incurred; 
And more, the hatefulness of sin itself, 
Her utterance sealed. A look of tenderest love 
From Adam’s moisten’d eye her sorrows calmed, 
While from around full many a tear bespoke 
The strength and tenderness of filial love. 
“My children,” she resumed, “you too have heard 

The tragic tale of Eden’s shameful fall. 
’*Tis woful for a mother thus to name 
The sad inheritance she leaves to those 
She holds most dear. For you I still must grieve; 
Yet weep not thus forme. A moment more, 
And all of earth from me will pass. A scene, 
More bright than even Eden’s blissful bowers, 
Will then arise before me. Even now 
A shining seraph, from above, like those 
We often saw amidst the flowery walks 
Of Paradise, whispers into my ear, 
In accents sweet, of endless joys above, 
And bids me look on high. There Abel lives; 
And, drest in robes of spotless innocence, 
Before the golden Throne adoring bends. 
With him, a convoy of celestial ones 
Comes to attend my panting soul above, 
Where sin is known no more. 

“Hark! they draw near! 
I see them now! Softly! they beckon me 











To join their song—a song so sweet, like that 
They sung when erst they saw Creation’s work 
Wrought and complete. But hark! a single voice, 
And one well known, I hear. ’Tis Abel's voice! 
And with a sweet-toned harp, alone he sings 
A song unlearn’d by all the heavenly choirs— 
The wonders of redeeming love! That song 
My voice shall join. Behold, the Blest Supreme 
Extends a golden harp, and bids me come! 
Then quickly all farewell. ”T'will not be long; 
For soon you too will join me there. Farewell!” 

While thus she spoke, the solemn group had knelt 
Around her sylvan couch, with listening ear, 
To catch her every word. But when her voice, 
Which seemed new-tuned to join that blissful song, 
Pronounced the word “ farewell !—her eye stood fix’d, 
Reflecting, like some gently sleeping lake, 
The silver beams of evening light; and when 
The throbbing breast, and quivering lip were still’d— 
And smiles, which faded not, illumed the cheek, 
As though the soul had left upon that face 
The impress of its joy—then first a cry 
Of anguish deep bespoke the heart-felt grief; 
And mingled tears bedew’d that lovely form 
For ever stilled in death. 

* * * * » e 

Within the view of Eden’s warded gate, 
A simple mound protects the slumbering dead. 
A cypress tree—a daughter’s tender care— 
Poitts out the hallow’d spot; and ‘neath its shade 
A bed of flowers their richest beauties yield, 
To deck the grave that angels watch and guard. 
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Original. 
MY ALBUM. 


“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.” 


Mr. Epiror,—T believe it is generally considered, 
in these latter days of light and learning, that “ Al- 
bums” are little better than gilded baits, thrown out for 
the flattery of the fop, the parasite, and the fortune hun- 
ter, and where no man of undoubted sense or sentiment 
is ambitious of inscribing his name. But it was not so 
in my day. They were then kept by the young asa 
sort of biographical history of “their own times”—as 
a moral Daguereotype likeness of early friends, faithful 
in its outline and propertions; and though, like the dis- 
tant landscape, presenting its objects through the me- 
dium of a neutral tint, the eye and the heart acknowl- 
edges its fidelity, and the memory and the imagination 
clothes it with the warm, fresh coloring of youth and 
beauty. O, well doI remember my first Album! a 
plain, unornamented affair, put forth in the hey-day 
of unthinking vanity; and yet its pages were ever sa- 
cred to truth—tinctured, it may be, too highly with the 
romance of early enthusiasm— 


“For with me life was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 


But in all its offerings, there was no attempt at flattery, 
according to my definition of the term; for I consider 
it an entirely distinct thing from compliment, which is 
only the giving a brighter hue to the truth. But flat- 
tery has its foundation in falsehood, and would fain per- 
suade us to believe, what the flatterer believes not him- 
self; thus offering a double insult—first, to our sup- 
posed self-estimation, and secondly, to our want of per- 
spicacity in not knowing that it is flattery. This hint 
is thrown out for the young, though I should probably 
have given a very different definition of it when young 
myself. 

But my Album is before me, arid though in the un- 
dress of a marble paper cover and Morocco corners, so 
unlike those of the present day, 

“Of outward ornament elaborate,” 
it has pure gold within. I find inscribed on its pages 
many a gifted name, at the sight of which I am carried 
back in fancy to my native home, ere sorrow or sick- 
ness or separation had mingled their bitterness in my 
cup of suffering. But such is life. Some of these 
early friends have gone down to the grave, leaving a 
luminous track as they descended; others have risen to 
the distinctions of this life, and are on foreign embas- 
sies; others legislating at home; and some unsuccessful 
ambitious spirits have been striving since the full me- 
ridian of life, to hew out for themselves broken cisterns, 
forgetful that the lengthening shadows of time will soon 
deepen into eternity, and that their cisterns hold not the 
waters of life. But here are some who are “rejoicing 
in hope,” and walking in the “beauty of holiness.” 
“The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth.” They were 
cast into the furnace of affliction, and came out purified 


by its fires. 








I turn another leaf, and see inscribed the names of 
adopted friends, the residents of another state, with 
whom I sojourned for a season, and who took me, a 
stranger and an invalid, to their hearts and their homes; 
and as mine eye glances over these pages, I seem by a 
single step to have reached holy ground. 

The first name is Harriet’s. With her I became ac- 
quainted while she was preparing for the missionary 
enterprise by the study of several of the eastern dia- 
lects—the preparation of the heart had been already 
made for her, She wasa lovely girl—warm-hearted, 
sanguine and intellectual, and devotedly pious, She 
was in all respects better fitted for the wife of a mis- 
sionary than any one I have ever since known. I was 
at her wedding, and was also present when she took 
her final leave of her family. On both these occasions 
there was evidently a deep solemnity resting upon her 
spirit; but she betrayed none of that flutter of feeling 
that arises from an unsettled purpose, or the sense of 
making a sacrifice. It had long been her free and un- 
biased choice, to “spend and be spent” in the mission- 
ary cause; and verily she was sustained in her parting 
hour, though the tears of all were flowing like the rain- 
drops around her. Alas! she has fulfilled her destiny, 
and lies buried in the Burman Empire, where two of 
her younger sisters have since followed, and found graves 
also—both missionaries’ wives. 

The next names are “Maria’s” and “ Eliza’s,” 
the closely united Christian sisters. Never can I for- 
get their kindness, their hospitality, and their many 
virtues—both since happily married, one to a gentle- 
man of princely riches, over which they consider them- 
selves but as stewards. 'They have adopted a daughter 
of their missionary friend Harriet. The other sister 
has a lovely family of her own, which she and her pious 
husband are training for the riches that fade not away 

Next stands “Sarah,” a name ranking high for head 
and heart, both of which have since found companion- 
ship in a learned and pious president of one of the east- 
ern colleges. 

And here stands inscribed the name of “ Faith.” 
She was the child of many prayers—a daughter of a 
family of the faithful. She was of a strong, clear 
mind—a self-confiding temperament. She seemed to 
shrink from nothing. Her mountain seemed strong, 
self-sustained, and impregnable. She, too, married a 
clergyman; but alas! alas! almost in her bridal hour 
the Lord drew a curtain over that strong intellect, and 
she is now the inmate of an asylum for the insane! ! 
She too has a sister buried in missionary ground. 

“ Catharine’s” name is next. I knew her intimate- 
ly. She was keeping the peaceful and even tenor of 
her way, never dreaming of a husband, when lo! a 
stranger arrivgd at the village, professedly in search of 
a wife—one that should be a very “Lucilla” to him; 
and all that his heart desired he soon found in Catha- 
rine, and now, for many long years, she has been the 
happy wife of a distinguished clergyman of Newbury- 
port. 

Here is “ Martha,” one that I loved fondly. She was 

l 
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a deeply interesting girl. Her ties to the world were 
many and strong. She was young and admired, and 
life seemed spread before her like a fairy land. No 
wonder, then, that like her namesake in the Gospel, she 
for a season became “cumbered” with serving—that she 
forgét to worship. But O, how soon was her dream 
ended, and how fearful the awakening! Disease fas- 
tened itself upon her frame, and day by day she seem- 
ed to be fading away, without having expressed a hope 
or a fear for the future. She secretly believed she should 
recover ; but when at last “consumption hung its hec- 
tic wreath” upon her cheek, she felt that she must die. 
She became deeply anxious; she broke off, as it were, 
with one strong effort from life, and prepared for death. 
She called upon the ministers of the Lord to intercede 
for her at a throne of grace, and she called upon the 
Lord herself, earnestly and continually, to be merciful 
unto her. Her prayers were heard, and her closing life 
was like the infant’s, who falls gently to sleep on the 
bosom of its parent—so Martha fell asleep in Jesus. 

On the next page I find an original piece of poetry, 
inscribed by the hand of “Lydia Huntley.” Her life 
has been a perfect romance, but I may not reveal its se- 
crets. It is enough to say, that she is now the beloved 
and distinguished Mrs. Sigourney. 

Here follow some of the autographs of the profes- 
sors and tutors of “Yale,” all breathing poetry and 
piety—the poetry original, and the piety genuine; and 
though many long years have intervened, and many 
changes passed upon them all since their hands penned 
these lines, they have all “held fast their religious in- 
tegrity.” I have never heard of a solitary deserter 
from, or what is still more rare, an inconsistent mem- 
ber in their ranks. They had all been strictly educated 
and thoroughly trained in their moral and religious du- 
ties when young, and now that they are heads of fam- 
ilies themselves, they are subjecting their children to 
the same wholesome government. ‘T'wo of these were 
sons to that Dwight who has given a system of Theol- 
ogy to several of the European Universities; but whilst 
attending to greater work, he neglected not the lesser. 
His children had a due portion of his care, and the re- 
sults, under God, were such as you would suppose them 
to be. How entirely I respect the good old Puritan 
character, that, cost what it may in the way of present 
sacrifice, to either parent or child, will boldly and stea- 
dily persevere in “training up a child in the way he 


should go.” Aveusta. 


“ ARE you a parent—acquaint yourself with the pe- 
culiar tempers of your children. Let your government 
be firm—it is your right to rule. But cultivate a ten- 
der sympathy with your children, and as they come to 
years of discretion, remember they are not always to 
be treated as children. Make room for the full devel- 
opment of character. While you train and prune the 
vine, give it air, light, and sunshine. Thus will it em- 
brace you, and beautify the withering limbs which it 
entwines.”— The Patriarch. 
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Original. 
FAULT-FINDING. 

Mr. Enprror,—lIt is not because you some while 
since rejected an article of mine from your book, on 
the score that it had not seriousness enough for the Re- 
pository, that I now address you; for perhaps my piece 
was essentially wanting in that property. In contribu- 
ting to your work, I would not desire, much less ex- 
‘pect, that an opinion of mine should in any measure 
control the subject; but on the contrary, I do, as I must, 
abide your decision in all that concerns our mutual re- 
lation of writer and editor. 

The remarks which I now make regard certain ani- 
madversions which I have lately read, concerning a 
certain editor who, it seems, has failed to please a cer- 
tain individual, touching a periodical he has in hand. 
The latter severely condemns the admission of any other 
than pieces of a specific and distinct solemnity—or per- 
haps I should say, “distinct seriousness.” This the 
writer thinks, is a falling away from the purpose of the 
| work. I hope I have the best reverence for whatever 
\is holy, and would abhor any encroachment of levity 
upon its precincts. A far, or an often wandering from 
these precincts, even in mental speculation, I should 
deem almost as mischievous as the actual aberration in 
practice from the canons inculcated. Yet in this mat- 
ter I think not with him. I think where the purpose 
and bearing of a writing are didactic and salutary, that 
the style may be occasionally facetious, and the illus- 
trations perhaps even laughable; (excepting, of course, 
in treatings of the greatest import,) and in these latter, 
whilst I remark that we would have no humor for light- 
ness, even of expression, I would also say that that ele- 
vated tone and taste cannot, according to the constitu- 
tion of humanity, be the constant one. That it shall 
be, as far as in us lies, the best regarded and the best 
tespected tone of our mental and moral condition, is 
certainly to be insisted upon—to be inculcated and 
guarded as of primary importance, of the first consid- 
eration; but there must be a second, and a third, and 
many more orders in which the mental and the moral 
of humanity will dilate themselves even to be of hu- 
manity: and I think it no concession, but the best econ- 
omy of the case, to commute somewhat of our require- 
ments, especially to the young, in order to effect the 
greatest amount of good. Let us, whilst striving with 
the denizens of society, throw our Jasso light and large, 
and if adroitly managed, we shall, after several trials 
and some few failures, subdue some to our control whom 
we could never have conquered by other methods. I 
think it no concession, neither a sinning to do them 
good; if they are deceived, they are not imposed upon; 
if our method is of craft, it is not of guile. It is said 
to be a great difficulty in educating the deaf mutes, 
that although you can give them the positive and the 
negative of facts and of truth, yet you cannot impart 
to them a sense of those degrees and shades of mean- 
ing in which consists the comeliness and the beauty, 
and in some measure, also, the propriety of right and 
| wrong, of base or noble. This class of unfortunates 
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are defective in the faculties through which the mind be- 
comes informed. Education, I am aware, where the 
senses are complete, is affording to the mind more or 
less of knowledge by these perceptions, even to the ex- 
tending and refining themselves: so educated and so 
exercised, they make the beautiful and the graceful of 
all seemings, without deteriorating from the integrity 
of simple truth. "Tis the garniture of nature in con- 
tradistinction to baldness—the nudity of the bust is 
shrouded without changing its formation—it is not less 
itself, but only more gracefully presented; and apply- 
ing particularly to literary compositions, as embracing 
moral notices of passing life, I think such scope better 
indulged in than rejected. Is our purpose a moral 
teaching? how many were cast away from our influ- 
ences, because we sought them not in the field in which 
they could be found. ‘The Macedonian ery was, “Come 
over to us!” We know a good and respectable pursuit 
from a frivolous or idle one, and we know there are 
many degrees between these two—neither would we 
temporize. If we would catch gudgeons, we must lure 
them to our bait to reform them. They are good for 
nothing when caught, you would say; but this is more 
of wit than of truth, and is more innocently used in 
literary badinage, than engrossed in the positive of ac- 
tual life. It is not commensurate to that charity which 
‘“hopeth all things;” nor conformed to that apostolic 
energy, which was “all things to all, lest any should 
not be saved.” 

The bearing and purpose of the work denounced, is 
wholly and conservatively religious. Its editor will 
not shrink from duty, and the character of the work I 
think would not be committed by the occasional admis- 
sion of pieces where the tone was less rigid and less 
grave, yet truly conformed in tenor, in their point and 
application, to the requirements of morality and relig- 
ion. But I have seen some few individuals so literal 
in all their ideas and allowances, that we can only be- 
lieve that their perceptions are in fault—that they are 
not so much uncharitable as narrow in their cavilings. 
They go the whole length of their rope. That this 
should be the bound of their belief and the measure of 
their integrity, we freely admit, and we respect their 
sincerity ; with the same freedom do we claim some 
more extended scope for our own understanding of the 
case. We will not mistake them, nor overreach them, 
but we will go beyond them, and that innocently. We 
disagree, and yet there is no paradox—it is as a class, 
perhaps, of the clean and the unclean eating of meats. 
We have no vindictive recrimination; both, possibly, 
are innocent. CaroLiye. 
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“Messtran taught; but not by words alone. 
Bright from himself that law reflected shone. 
His stainless nature all its light display’d: 

Nor taint of ill, nor dimming breath, nor shade, 
Obscured the beams of Truth’s effulgent blaze, 
Which from that lucid mirror pour’d its rays.” 








Original. 
DEITY AND NATURE. 


BY W. F. LOWRIE. 


Havrine ina previous article under this head, en- 
deavored to show that the field occupied by the mag- 
nificent workmanship of the Almighty, abounds with 
the most striking evidences of his wisdom, power, and 
love, the future examination of my subject will lead me 
to confine my attention to our own habitation, the earth. 
And it will be my object to demonstrate, that in its 
form, motions, component substances, geological struc- 
ture, geographical arrangement, the laws which control 
the mutual adaptation of each of its sections to the 
species of animal life it supports, and of the living be- 
ings to the peculiarities of their localities, it affords, to 
the candid inquirer, overwhelming proofs of the same 
divine attributes. 

It is known that the form of our earth is that of a 
solid, generated by the rotation of a semi-ellipse about 
its shortest axis, producing what is termed an oblate 
spheroid, whose longest, or equatorial diameter, is 7,926 
miles, and polar diameter 7,900 miles, and its mean cir- 
cumference 24,880 miles, and its density five times that 
of water; that it has two motions, one a revolution on 
its own axis, from west to east, termed diurnal, because 
producing the change from day to night; the other, in 
its orbit or pathway through space, or as it appears to 
us, through the stars, which is made in the same direc- 
tion, and is called annual, as consuming the period of a 
year. Is it not self-evident that the form of the earth, 
together with these two motions, impart to it advanta- 
ges as the residence of animated beings which no other 
could have done? Had the same amount of matter 
been arranged in the form of a plane surface of a given 
thickness, if exposed to the rays of the sun it could 
have had no alternation of light and darkness, no change 
from spring to ripening summer, or of autumn’s milder 
sky to winter’s sterner blast; and any other figure ex- 
cept its present would have been equally objectionable. 

But the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic, or the earth’s path in the heavens, by 
giving an alternate passage to the sun north and south 
of our equator of 23° 28’, and thus dividing the earth 
into five zones, offers a beautiful contrivance by which 
a greater portion of its surface is rendered inhabitable. 
Were it not for this, the sun would continually pour 
his burning rays in the immediate region of the equa- 
tor, whilst large portions on both sides thereof would 
be bound in icy chains; thus making both intolerable, 
the one from its excessive heat, the other from the op- 
posite reason. It is true, that a small section near the 
junction of each zone, might under such an arrange- 
ment have supported animal life, but it would have been 
comparatively very small. 

Another advantage obtained by man from the inter- 
section of the equator by the plane of the ecliptic is, 
that during the summer months, when the fruits of the 
earth require his care in order to their ultimate perfec- 
tion, the days are prolonged to afford him additional 
1 
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time for this purpose; and in the opposite season, when 
hoary winter chills the earth, and arrests the vegetative 
process, he may have in its colder weather and shorter 
days less inducements for external labor, and more time 
for the cultivation of his intellectual, moral, and social 
faculties. 

The accomplishment of a variety of objects by the 
employment of a few agencies, and the production of 
an infinity of forms of beauty and grace from a few 
simple substances utterly unlike any of their modifica- 
tions, must surely be considered an evidence of supe- 
rior wisdom in any intelligent being, and never fails to 
excite our admiration and regard. Yet where have we 
such richness of color, such grace of form, such soft- 
ness of shade, such exquisite beauty and loveliness in 
arrangement, as in the various specimens found in na- 
ture’s cabinet ? 

The simple substances which enter into the compo- 
sition of all bodies on the earth, whether animate or in- 
animate, are but about fifty; and if we take from these 
about twenty of the less abundant and useful metals, 
we shall have but about thirty, out of which are formed 
the almost numberless modifications of hardness, tena- 
city, color, &c., which bodies assume. These simple) 
substances are metals and gases, by the combination of 
which, oxides, or earths, are formed, of various kinds, 
and suited to the numerous purposes of man. With- 
out the conclusive demonstrations of chemistry, who 
would suppose that the massy mountain that rears its 
rugged head amidst the clouds of heaven, and bids de- 
fiance to the wasting hand of time, with all its rich 
stores of mineral and metallic wealth, the means of con- 
tributing at once to man’s pleasures and his tastes; that 
the forest, with its umbrageous charms, its sweet min- 
strelsy, resounding hymns of praise to heaven; that the 
vast ocean, with its roaring waves and myriads of finny 
tribes, reveling in the joys of life amid its dark blue 
waters; that the plain, which teems beneath the hand 
of the husbandman with food to supply the wants of 
eight hundred millions of our race; nay, that every 
bone and muscle, every artery and nerve, and every 
tissue that enters into the physical structure of each of 
those animated beings; that every form on earth, from 
the sparkling gem on the brow of beauty, to the smal- 
lest grain of dust—from the lovely rose that makes the 
air redolent of fragrance, to the smallest fungus that 
exists; or from lordly man, with his wonderfully organ- 
ized structure, to the ephemera of an hour, are but com- 
binations, and new and modified arrangements of these 
few simpie bodies! And does it not speak the work 
of omnipotent Wisdom, that out of these few substan- 
ces such multitudes of forms and beings should be con- 
structed? It is true in many instances, the modus 
operandi by which these astonishing combinations are 
accomplished are beyond the ken of man; yet does not 
this teach him that as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so God’s ways are higher than ours? 

The food that we eat is composed, to a very large 
extent, of carbon, lime and silex; yet it becomes phos- 





phate of lime in our bones, carbonate in our teeth, flesh 
1 


(a red fibrous substance) in our muscles, (capable of 
so large an amount of contraction that four horses have 
been found unable, when fastened to the extremities of 
a man, to tear him to pieces,) cellular tissue universally 
disseminated over the body for the purpose of packing 
the muscles and allowing them to work freely in their 
several positions, blood in our veins and arteries, and 
what is most wonderful, a tissue termed nervous, a quan- 
tity of which is diffused over the whole of our skin to 
render it sensible to injury and put man on his guard, 
and two threads of which run to every member, the 
one conveying sensation, the other volition—these all 
communicating with the great censorium, the brain. 
Thus that substance, which once formed a portion of a 
rocky mountain, a billow in the ocean, a tree in the 
forest, or a worm in the earth, may be ultimately so ex- 
quisitely organized as to become the vehicle of com- 
munication between matter and mind, 

But the manner in which the great Architect has 
grouped these substances together, forming in huge 
masses the crust of our earth, and the several steps by 
which in the lapse of long ages it bas acquired its pres- 
ent form, together with the evidences of design in the 
structure of its previous inhabitants, and the placing 
around it such conditions and laws as to cause the pro- 
duction of metallic and mineral stores, such as iron, 
silver, gold, lead, copper, coal, limestone, marble, &c., 
for the subsequent use of man; all speak a parental 
care on the part of Heaven towards our race. 

To an uninstructed eye, a section of the earth’s sur- 
face would have the appearance of a rough and un- 
sightly group of rocky substances of various colors, 
degrees of hardness, lustre, &c., and frequently break- 
ing and broken into by their adjacent neighbors; but 
science, out of this chaotic confusion, brings the most 
perfect regularity and order, and exhibits in this, as in 
all similar cases, that ignorance alone makes nature ap- 
pear confused. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Original. 
MORNING, 

Tue dawn of morn with crimson blushes ting’d 
The clouds that lower’d beneath the wide expanse 
Of orient skies, and mountain top and tower, 
And every hill, and vale, and limpid stream, 
Was bath'd in rosy light—the early birds, 
On dewy pinions, soared aloft to greet 
The opening day with joyous melody ; 
And man and beast, and every living thing, 
Renew’d by nightly slumber, hailed the light, 
Till the bright sun, dispelling mist and cloud, 
Rose up in heaven, and poured upon the earth 
A flood of glory, beautifying all. 
The light winds of the morn raised from the flower 
The clear dew, and from the long, bending grass, 
And willow boughs, shook the bright drops to glow 
In golden sunshine; ’twas a morn as bright 





As ever dawned upon this lovely earth. M.B. B. 
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From the London Quarterly Review. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S FUGITIVE VERSES, 

Lw a late article in this journal on some of the most 
distinguished living authoresses of our country, we ob- 
served that the name of Mrs. Joanna Baillie was de- 
signedly omitted. She stood alone, and aloof from the 
rest, and needed neither praise nor notice. The celeb- 
rity which fixed the attention of our boyhood— 

Cui nostra primo paruit auspici 

tas;— 
and which has long since ripened into an enduring 
fame, seemed to wave away the periodical critic from 
this venerable lady’s retirement. 

The publication, however, of the present volume is 
a direct address to us; and we would fain take the op- 
portunity which it affords us to say a few general words 
on the writings of one whom, as a poet, we scruple not 
to oppose to every other woman of ancient or modern 
times, save only that immortal lyrist of the old Greece, 
whose words breathe and burn, and whose broken 
snatches are the pulsations of a heroine’s heart. 

In that entire and wonderful revolution of the public 
taste in works of imagination, and indeed of literature 
generally, which contrasts this century with the whole 
or the latter half of the preceding, and which—while 
referring to Cowper, and not forgetting “Lewesdon 
Hill,” or Mr. Bowles’ first two or three publications— 
we must nevertheless principally, and in the foremost 
rank, ascribe to the example, the arguments, and the 
influence of Wordsworth and Coleridge—in this great 
movement Joanna Baillie bore a subordinate, but most 
useful and effective part. Umnversed in the ancient 
languages and literature, by no means accomplished in 
those of her own age, or even her own country, this 
remarkable woman owed it partly to the simplicity of 
a Scotch education, partly to the influence of the better 
portions of Burns’ poetry, but chiefly to the spontane- 
ous action of her own forceful genius, that she was 
able at once, and apparently without effort, to come 
forth the mistress of a masculine style of thought and 
diction, which constituted then, as it still constitutes, 
the characteristic merit of her writings, and which at 
the time contributed most beneficially to the already 
commenced reformation of the literary principles of 
the country. Those only who can now remember the 
current literature of the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of this century; those only who have read Dar- 
win, who have read Hayley, who have read—divitias 
museras—or even looked over, or looked at, the moun- 
tain of vapid trash which, in the shapes of epic and lyric, 
didactic and dramatic, poems, then papered the town, 
and was worshiped as Parnassus itself; such only can 
adequately conceive all the merit, or all the effect, of 
“De Montfort,” “Ethwald,” or “Basil.’ The “Re- 
morse,” though written before, was not given to the 
public till long afterwards. 

& * * e % * 


The characteristic qualities of Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s 


poetry in her dramas are, to a considerable extent, to 


be found in the very charming collection of poems, 
Vol, I.—39 








which, under the title of “Fugitive Verses,” she has 
with equal good sense and modesty just given to the 
world. Many of these, it appears, have been printed 
before; but the collection is to us, and probably to the 
greater part of our readers, almost entirely new. It 
contains the productions of the poetess in her earliest 
and latest years, and in all of them we have the same 
healthful tone, the same abundance of thought, the 
same clear and forcible style, frecked with the same 
amount of petty inaccuracies of language. A sum- 
mer’s day would suffice for eradicating these teasing 
weeds, that seem left on purpose to worry the purist; 
and we heartily wish some poor scholar might be com- 
missioned by Mrs. Joanna to do the work. It is a pity 
that there should be any drawback whatever to the 
praise with which this volume, and indeed the other 
poetical works of this excellent writer, might be ac- 
companied, 

We have hinted our suspicion that Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie was not always conscious of what constituted 
her own peculiar merit as a poet, or, accordingly, of 
her literary affinity to some with whom she does not 
appear to suppose herself in the smallest degree con- 
nected. “Modern poetry,” she says, “within these 
last thirty years, has become so imaginative, impas- 
sioned, and sentimental, that more homely subjects, in 
simple diction, are held in comparatively small estima- 
tion. ‘This, however, is a natural progress of the art, 
and the obstacles it may cast in the path of a less gifted 
or less aspiring genius, must be submitted to with a 
good grace.” (Preface, p. vi.) Surely Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie’s reading, both before and since the era she as- 
signs, must have been singularly circumstanced to jus- 
tify to her own mind such a remark as this. We are 
disposed to state the reverse, or something near it, to 
be the fact. If “homely” (not meaning, we presume, 
vulgar) “subjects in simple diction” are holden in less 
estimation now than when many of the poems in this 
volume were composed, we must demand of all the re- 
views and all the magazines the meaning of their per- 
petual acknowledgments of the services rendered to 
the cause of poetry by that ancient Talus of unsimple 
diction who dwells at Rydal. We must appeal to 
Wilson, and especially to his “Unimore”’ We must 
drag Heraud and his “Roman brother” from their 
hiding-place; Milnes and his “Poetry for the People” 
must answer; Taylor, T'alfourd, and Kenyon, Trench 
and Moultrie, Sterling and Hartley Coleridge must be 
asked; and Dana and Bryant must speak from over 
the Atlantic. These will all say that a time there was, 
indeed, when crazy fancy, and rant, and sentimental- 
ism passed current respectively for imagination, and 
passion, and thought; when a dingo grande—made up 
no scholar knows how—usurped the place of English, 
and the dearest associations, and the most affecting 
images in man’s daily life, could not be mentioned in 
serious verse. . 

Since that time, under the circumstances which we 
began by noticing, criticism has been reformed; and in 
a sense—not apparently intended by Mrs. Baillie, be- 
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cause the very pieces which she excepts are for the 
most part instances of it—the laws and scope of the 
imagination have been better understood, the sources 
of genuine passion proved, and the sentiment of the 
last age—the unlaid ghost of defunct thought—has 
been frightened off. Necessarily coincident with this 
convalescent state of the public mind (for it is not a 
perfect cure yet) has been an eager return to a whole- 
some diet in matter of language; and we think we can 
assure our authoress that the free, natural, and unsophisti- 
cated diction generally prevalent throughout this present 
volume would not have earned for her from the Monthly 
Review, or British Critic, of 1800, the hearty praise 
which the Quarterly Review of 1841 now takes the 
liberty of bestowing upon it. It is almost as true of 
her as it is untrue of Shakspeare, that she has grown 
“immortal in her own despite.” She seems to regard 
as models, writers to whom she is happily most unlike; 
and her plays are in general so much more legitimate 
than the principles of dramatic poetry laid down in her 
various prefaces, that we wish for our own satisfaction 
the one might henceforth be allowed to fight their way 
down the stream of time without the encumbrance of 
the other. 


The poems in this volume are in various styles, and 


of divine worship to be performed in the licensed strains 
of Sternhold or Tate, or according to the caprice of in- 
dividual clergymen. We cannot be wrong in saying, 
that this is a flagrant abdication of duty. Not to in- 
sist that a very small portion of the Hebrew Psalter 
can possibly be an adequate or even fit exponent of the 
emotions of a Christian congregation, what will be said in 
respect of the great facts and doctrines of Christianity ? 
Where is the Church’s Hyman for the Nativity?’ For 
the Crucifixion? The Resurrection? The Ascen- 
sion? The Descent of the Spirit? Is it not a strange 
‘thing to a reflective mind to enter a church full of 
‘Christians on Easter-day, and to hear some few of 
them only singing at all, and those few singing the 
balderhash version, in bad English, of a Jewish psalm, 
having no more reference to the resurrection of the Sa- 
vior than to the capture of Jerusalem? And this de- 
fect—a very grievous defect—one that has, perhaps 
more than any other single cause, contributed to that 
cold, indevout, drawing-room tone which prevails in our 
public worship—cannot be supplied by setting this or 
|that eminent clergyman to translate the whole Psalter 
janew, or to compose an entire Hymnody. No man is 
sufficient for such a work. The last 300 years have 
produced in England about six good versions of a He- 


; 


in them all the authoress seems to us successful, except || brew psalm, and the same number of hymns. Bishop 


in her Scotch Songs and Hymns for the Kirk. Of the | 


former, we should say that they have a forced air, as if 
the writer had set about inditing them with no genius 
but that of patriotism to aid her. ‘They are not so 
much Scotch—as we understand Burns, Hogg, Ram- 
say, Ferguson, and the inestimable, unowned Minstrel- 
sy of the elder day—as mere English verses purposely 
dashed here and there with words only in use beyond 
the Tweed. ‘They appear to us as stiff and uncouth 
as Burns’ attempts in serious English. Indeed it would 
have been little less than a miracle if the writer of 
De Montfort had preserved or attained the spirit—the 
knack—of the genuine Scotch song—a species of poe- 
try, unique, and not admitting exportation, having a 
simple point, a pathetic terseness, and a musical bril- 
liancy of phrase, not imitable by dint of talent, and 
of which we see no traces in the attempts before us. 
Neither do we think the Hymns designed for the use 
of the Kirk at all calculated for such a purpose, With- 
out subjecting them to the parallel of the Davidic 
Psalms, we think the Kirk had good grounds for not 
recommending them for general adoption. In fact, 
they are not composed with an insight into the pecu- 
liar nature and spirit of congregational singing, or, as 
we should venture to conjecture, with any knowledge 
of music on the part of the author. The Scotch, who 
are a brave and enterprising people, might sing them 
under command; and so they might “Paradise Lost,” 
or even the late Speech from the Throne. 

Where or what the fault precisely is, it may be diffi- 
cult to say; but, as it is, tae English seem to have less 
understanding of, or spirit for congregational singing 
than any other people of Christendom. The Church 


of England, as such, has left this most important part 
1 


Ken alone, to our recollection, was twice successful. 
The thing to be desired is a small anthology from the 
numerous attempts that lie upon the face of our litera- 
,ture, and this collection to be invested with something 
like Church authority, or Church preference at least. 
Towards such a collection a small volume of hymns, 
edited in 1833 by Mr. W. W. Hull, would be found a 
very useful assistant; but some of the very best hymns 
and psalms we have would need revision and alteration 
to make them as perfect for the purpose as they might 
be made, : 

It may be mentioned that the Dutch Reformed 
Church is provided with a singularly excellent collec- 
ition of psalms and hymns, chiefly taken from the 
equally good collection generally used by the French 
‘Protestants. The French 84th Psalm is a model of 
ithe way in which the Hebrew psalm may be rendered 
‘fit for the purpose of Christian prayer and praise. The 
‘collection of the German Lutheran Church is also ex- 
excellent. It is remarkable that the finest version of a 
psalm in existence is that by poor Camoens, of the 
137th. “By the waters of Babylon,” &c.— 





“De Babel sobre os rios nos sentamos, 
De nossa doce patria desterrados, 
As maos na face, os olhos derribados, 
Com saudades de ti, Siao, choramos,” &c. 





|The Exile was sitting on the shore at Macao, his guitar 
by his side, his eye on the ocean, and his heart on the 
'Tagus. 

But to return. Mrs. Joanna Baillie has, we think, 
succeeded very well in her ballads in a romantic and 
supernatural vein. They are all more or less good; 
especially the “Elden-Tree,” and “Lord John of the 
East.” “Sir Maurice” is not so clearly narrated as it 
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should be—but it is still a very striking poem; and 
there is great power of the same kind shown in “ Mal- 
colm’s Heir’? We wish it were in our power to pre- 
sent one of these ballads entire to our readers; for the 
effect lies so much in the whole piece, that we should 
do the author injustice by giving an extract only. 

Highly as we estimate her “Ballads of Wonder,” 
we by no means think them the best parts of this vol- 
ume, She is more impressive and original in passages 
of ordinary life, and in the expression of domestic af- 
fection. ‘There are many small poems in this collec- 
tion of that gentler character which appear to us beau- 
tiful; and amongst these we particularly notice the 
«“ Lovers’ Farewells,” the “ Banished Man,” the “Two 
Brothers,” and the “Parrot.” But it is very gratify- 
ing to us to feel that the happiest composition in this 
volume is that which we dare say cost the authoress 
the least effort—the following very elegant and affect- 
ing address to her excellent sister, Mrs. Agnes Baillie, 
on her birth-day. It is not necessary that the reader of 
this poem, to appreciate its beauty, should have enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing these two admirable ladies— 
models of that grace which survives youth—mutually 
supporting and supported, dignifying the simplest life, 
and rendering lovely the unconcealed touches of a sa- 
cred old age. But we believe these lines are not more 
beautiful in themselves than they are precisely true in 
fact. 


“ Dear Agnes, gleamed with joy and dashed with tears 
O’er us have glided almost sixty years, 
Since we on Bothwell’s bonny braes were seen, 
By those whose eyes long closed in death have been, 
Two tiny imps, who scarcely stooped to gather 
The slender hare-bell on the purple heather; 
No taller than the fox-glove’s spiky stem, 
That dew of morning studs with silvery gem. 
Then every butterfly that crossed our view 
With joyful shout was greeted as it flew, 
And moth and lady-bird and beetle bright 
In sheeny gold were each a wondrous sight. 
Then as we paddled bare-foot, side by side, 
Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, 
Minnows or spotted par with twinkling fin,’ 
Swimming in mazy rings the pool within, 
A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 
Seen in the power of early wonderment. 


“A long perspective to my mind appears, 
Looking behind me to that line of years, 
And yet through every stage I still can trace 
Thy visioned form, from childhood’s morning grace 
To woman’s early bloom, changing how soon! 
To the expressive glow of woman’s noon; 
And now to what thou art, in comely age, 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment, whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fair flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore, 
Or on the parlor hearth with kitten play, 
Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to the neighboring poor— 
Active and ardent—to my fancy’s eye 
Thou still art young in spite of time gone by. 
Though oft of patience brief and temper keen, 
Well may it please me in life’s latter scene, 
To think what now thou art and long to me hast been. 














“ Twas thou who woo’dst me first to look 
Upon the page of printed book, 
That thing by me abhorred, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness, 
When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitful sports the precious time to waste. 
Thy love of tale and story was the stroke’ 
At which my dormant fancy first awoke, 
And ghosts and witches in my busy brain 
Arose in sombre show, a motley train, 
This new-found path attempting, proud was I, 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy, 
Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
‘What! is this story all thine own invention ? 


“Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 
Our intercourse with the mixed world began, 
Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not concealed) did for the sisters twain, 
Where’er we went, the greater favor gain; 
While, but for thee, vex’d with its tossing tide, 

I from the busy world had shrunk aside; 

And now in later years, with better grace, 

Thou help’st me still to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighborhood have made 
The friendly cheerers of our evening shade. 


“With thee my humors, whether grave or gay, 
Or gracious or untoward, have their way. 
Silent if dull, O precious privilege! - 
I sit by thee; or if, call’d from the page 
Of some huge, ponderous tome which, but thyself, 
None e’er had taken from its dusty shelf, 
Thou read me curious passages to speed 
The winter night, I take but little heed, 
And thankless say, ‘I cannot listen now,’ 
*Tis no offense; albeit much do I owe 
To these, thy nightly offerings of affection, 
Drawn from thy ready talent for selection; 
For still it seem’d in thee a natural gift, 
The letter’d grain from letter’d chaff to sift. 


“By daily use and circumstance endear’d, 
Things are of value now that once appear’d 
Of no account, and without notice past, 
Which o’er dull life a simple cheering cast; 
To hear thy morning steps the stair descending, 
Thy voice with other sounds domestic blending ; 
After each stated nightly absence met, 
To see thee by the morning table set, 
Pouring from smoky spout the amber stream 
Which sends from saucer’d cup its fragrant steam: 
To see thee cheerly on the threshhold stand, 
On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand, 
For garden work prepared; in winter’s g]vom, 
From thy cold noon-day walk to see thee come, 
In furry garment lapt, with spatter’d feet, 
And by the fire resume thy wonted seav; 
Ay, even o’er things like these, sooth’d age has thrown 
A sober charm they did not always own. 
As winter hoar-frost makes minutest spray 
Of bush or hedge-weed sparkle to the day 
In magnitude and beauty, which, bereav’d 
Of such investment, eye had ne’er perceiv’d. 


“ The change of good and evil to abide, 
As partners link’d, long have we side by side. 
Our earthly journey held, and who can say 
How near the end of our appointed way ? 
By nature’s course not distant—sad and reft 
Will she remain—the lonely pilgrim left. 
If thou art taken first, who can to me 
Like sister, friend, and home-companion be ; 
Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 
Shall feel such loss or mourn as I mourn? 
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And if I should be fated first to leave 

This earthly house, though gentle friends may grieve, 
And he above them all, so truly proved 

A friend and brother, long and justly loved, 

There is no living wight, of woman born, 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt mourn, 


“a Thou ardent, liberal spirit! quickly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
With sorrow and distress, for ever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, not for to-morrow caring— 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day, 
An unadorn’d but not a careless lay, 
Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long delay’d. 
Words of affection, howsoe’er expressed, 
The latest spoken still are deem’d the best: 
Few are the measured rhymes I now may write; 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite.” 
pp. 219, 222. 
With these most affecting verses we think it well to 
conclude these few remarks, trusting that nothing in 
them will be found inconsistent with the profound re- 
spect we feel for Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s name, and that 
the freedom in which we have indulged will be accept- 


ed as a guaranty for the sincerity of our praise. 


8 Cte 


Original. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY MISS CLEMONS. 


“QO, breathing picture of childhood bright, 
With its blossoming visions of pure delight! 
A dream of the past in this scene I see— 
A landscape which beameth no more for me. 
How many blessings were gathered there— 
How glad was the day-beam—how clear the eye! 
At every step there were roses strown— 
Where have their leaves and fragrance gone? 


They are banished all! and alone! stand 

On the banks that have borne me from childhood’s land ; 
Yet as breezes from Araby breathe o’er the sea, 

So those earliest raptures return unto me. 

Thrice happy the heart that remembers them long— 
They freshen the soul with a fountain of song; 

They point to that land of enjoyment above, 

Where Hope lies ‘at rest’ on the bosom of Love.” 


- 


WueEn we retrospect the past, the scenes of child- 
hood are necessarily brought directly before the mind. 
Perhaps all feel emotions of pleasure when they are 
first aware that they are free from the restraints of 
childhood, and enjoy the prerogatives of mature age. 
But this is of short continuance. As the cares of life 
begin to press heavily upon us, and we reflect that the 
pastimes of childhood are never egain to be ours, sad- 
ness steals over the soul. But pleasure is blended with 
it. There is pleasure in recalling the time when “home” 
was all that we knew of this world—when a kiss and 
a kind “good night” from our mother, and a smile 
from our father, made our little hearts thrill with joy; 
when we rested our heads upon the “pillow of inno- 
cence,” passed the long night in quiet repose, and 
arose with hearts as light as those of the little birds 
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which warbled in sweetest notes all the day long. 
There is happiness in reflecting upon such scenes. 

The sports of childhood, which now seem so trifling, 
afforded us as much happiness as we were capable of, 
All can remember how much pleasure arose from the 
gift of a doll, or any other toy. How faithfully does 
memory recall the back chamber, which was our baby 
house, and the little cradle, by which we loved to sit 
and rock “dolly” with all matronly dignity—the small 
cupboard, filled with minified cups and saucers, 
When our little friends came to see us, the pantry was 
visited, and the mock table supplied with eatables. 

Memory tells us all this and more. It tells us of 
the bright sunny days when our mother gave us leave 
to go to the bottom of the garden with our brother and 
see the little water-wheel turn so rapidly, which he 
placed there on purpose to give us an agreeable sur- 
prise. It tells us, too, of the happy days in spring, 
when, under the watchful eye of an elder sister, we 
were all permitted to go in search of wild flowers. 

Whose bosom does not thrill with emotions of the 
most exquisite delight, as the scenes of childhood are 
thus reacted again in the chamber of memory? Hap- 
py days of innocence that were thus spent under our 
father’s roof amidst the domestic circle with brothers 
and sisters, who sailed with us over the unruffled ocean 
of early life! 

But where is that sweet little one whom we called 
our sister, and loved so well—who walked hand in 
hand with us beneath the sun-beams of youth’s cloud- 
less morning—who had a seat with us by the fireside, 
and knelt with us round the family altar? Ah! she 
slumbers in the grave-yard, and her little head rests 
upon a moldering pillow to await the resurrection morn. 
And he, too, of manly form, whose benevolent heart 
was ever prompting him to do all that a brother could 
do to make his sisters happy? The cold winds whis- 
tle around his grave; but he heeds them not. The sad 
willow, too, waves over his head; but his slumbers re- 
main unbroken, his eyes bear the seal of clay, and his 
spirit has gone to Him who gave it. Such is man! 
“His days are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth; for the wind passeth over it and it is gone, 
and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 

When the trials of years shall have palsied our limbs, 
and age silvered o’er our heads, and our minds refuse 
to act with their accustomed vigor, we shall be chil- 
dren again. The comfort of that state depends upon 
the manner in which the intervening years are em- 
ployed. If our minds are well stored with useful knowl- 
edge, and our hearts are filled with holy love, we can 
joyfully welcome years that are hastening on our sec- 
ond childhood. And should we be called to tread the 
path of life alone, or spend our days in a foreign 
clime, we shall be happy—we must be happy; for 
we shall have the very elements of happiness in our 
own bosoms. And in the “stilly night,” should we 
look back upon the scenes of life, how comforting 
would be the reflection that the great end of our being 
is answered! 
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Original. 

THE COMELINESS OF PIETY. 

Ir was the morning of the Sabbath. Nature smi- 
ling in her richest verdure, was spread out in greater 
tranquility and beauty on this holy day. The dew had 
not yet fled from the bosom of the rose, nor the lark 
ceased his caroling in the heavens, when I rose to in- 
hale the freshness of the dawn. Passing near a copse 
that was almost concealed by the lofty trees that stood 
near it, I thought I heard a voice; and listening, my ear 
caught the broken words and sighs of one who appeared 
to be in earnest supplication. 

The stillness of the hour, the beauty of the spot, and 
the hallowed serenity of the day, combined to render 
the scene interesting. I was awed, and feared to move 
or breathe, lest I should intrude upon the devotions of 
one who, withdrawn from the world, sought commu- 
nion with Heaven. Presently an exclamation burst 
from the lip of the worshiper, “My Father, if it be 
thy will, let this cup pass from me;” and I recognized 
the voice of one whom I had known from childhood. 

A widow was she, with an only son, who had long 
been her all of earthly comfort—her stay in the deep 
afflictions of her bereaved, disconsolate state. That 
son now lay on the verge of the grave, prostrated by a 
sudden and fearful disease. The physician had just 
told her there was no hope; and groaning in spirit, she 
had retired to pour forth, where no eye, save that of 
Omniscience could see her, such anguish as the heart 
of a widowed mother only can know. She prayed 
long and fervently. Not in studied words and phrases 
did her burdened soul send up its petitions to the throne 
of the Almighty—she knew nothing of polished peri- 
ods or graceful expressions—but long had she known 
the language of prayer—well did she understand the 
exclamations that would move a Savior’s heart. 

Now she bowed in the simplicity and fervor of a 
heart that might not be denied—she prayed for her son. 
A momentary shade passed over her face as she repeat- 
ed his name. The heaving of her bosom betrayed 
deep emotion, and she uttered almost wildly, “O, my 
son, would that I could die for thee! If thou must 
die, would that, worn down with sorrow, I might de- 
scend with thee to the grave!” 

She seemed exhausted by the violence of her feel- 
ings, but still her lips moved, when suddenly her coun- 
tenance changed. The expression of deep grief that 
but an instant before rested there, passed away ; a sweet 
serenity overspread her care-worn features, and a smile 
calm, though sad, lit up her face. Grace had conquer- 
ed—all was resignation in her soul, as she now mur- 
mured, “Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done!” 
In a subdued but unfaltering voice, she then implored 
that the everlasting arms might be beneath and around 
him who was so soon to be taken from her embrace, 
that the blessed Jesus might smooth his pillow, and 
make all his bed in his sickness, and that when the last 
hour should come, the angel of the covenant might 
stand ready to conduct him through the vale. She 
prayed for herself, that in this last bitter trial her 








strength might not fail, nor her faith waver; that in 
meekness she might bow to the mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence, and that, when done acting and 
suffering the will of her Father in heaven, she might 
calmly pass from earth to join the glorified spirit of her 
sainted son. She rose to depart. I had seen beauty, 
as I thought, a thousand times—the beauty of the 
young and fair—the charm of smiling infancy, and the - 
more touching loveliness of riper years; but never had 
I gazed upon a face so affecting in its expression, A 
sublimity of thought was seated in her eye as she 
raised it to heaven, in the confidence of living faith—a 
feeling of high and holy tranquility, such as nought 
but a divine influence can bestow. My heart was 
moved. Whose would not have melted at the sight? 
Soon after I went to inquire if the widow’s son yet 
lived, hoping, in my unbelief, that the pious mother 
might still be spared this sacrifice of her soul’s treas- 
ure. A sympathizing neighbor informed me that re- 
covery was no longer anticipated, that the mother was 
then supporting him in her arms, and exhortixg him to 
look to the Savior, and to fear no evil—to feel that the 
valley would be cheerful to him—that the light from 
the upper world would beam all along its gloomy wind- 
ings, until he should emerge into holy radiance. And 
it was so, As he calmly sunk into the arms of the 
king of terrors, there was a serenity on his brow—a 
look of unutterable peacefulness, nay, even of triumph 
in his sunken eye; and all who beheld, gazed solemnly 
and intensely, as upon the face of an angel. The 
mother looked, until it seemed that her own spirit was 
fluttering to wing its flight upward with the spirit of 
her beloved. 

This was the triumph of faith—the victory of the 
Gospel of the Son of God. O, who would exchange 
its sublime realities for the vagaries of unbelief—its 
supporting influence for any system of heartless philos- 
ophy—the glowing confidence, the perfect, heart-felt 
trust of the living believer for the feeble hope, the doubt 
or despair of the formal Christian! Who would not 
exult in the hope of that Gospel by which life and im- 
mortality are brought to light! That widow shall em- 
brace her son—she shall again behold him—but O how 
changed! When next she gazes, corruption shall have 
put on incorruption—a divine glory will have settled 
on his brow—beatific rapture will beam from his eye— 
the song of the just made perfect will break from a 
tongue never more to be stilled in death; and a mother 
and son, rejoicing together in bliss unutterable, shall 
swell the chorus of the redeemed, to Him that hath 
loved us be glory and praise for ever / 


Sopuia, 


“Our preparation for heaven by a holy life and heav- 
enly temper of mind and conduct of life, is the fairest 
and most uncontested evidence of the truth and life of 
our faith, and such a proof of it as will stand the test 
both in life and death in this world, and in the world 
to come.”—Dr. Watts. 
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REV. GEORGE G. COOKMAN. 


The following communication regards a Christian minister 
of so many and such fair virtues, that we doubt not it will deep- 
ly interest our readers. There are not many in the land, in 
whom vigor of intellect and unaffected piety were so happily 
blended. It will be recollected that no certain intelligence has 
yet been received of the steamship President, in which Mr. 
Cookman was lost. Probably, however, the scene sketched by 
the writer’s fancy at the close of this article is substantially 
true to facts.—Ep. 


Ture seems now to be little doubt that Mr. Cook- 
man and his fellow passengers, on board the President, 
have been lost. This isa mysterious Providence. We 
cannot comprehend it. But in this regard it is not sin- 
gular. How little do we know of the dealings of Prov- 
idence! We see his footsteps, but they are often in the 
deep. That they are taken in wisdom we do not doubt; 
and we must wait until he shall become his own inter- 
preter in the day of eternity. His dealings with us 
will then be explained and understood. We shall then 
see that wisdom and mercy have been in all his ways. 

The Church will feel, deeply feel the loss of this 
eminent and pious minister. Speaking after the man- 
ner of men, his place cannot be supplied. He filled a 
broad space in the Church and in the public esteem. 
His talents were so diversified, his manner so peculiar, 
and his eloquence so extraordinary, that it is not proba- 
ble his superior will soon appear. 

Without going out of the Church to which Mr. 
Cookman belonged, ministers may be found who 
excelled him in talent and acquirement—men of a 
stronger grasp and of a more comprehensive judg- 
ment; but in the faculty of arresting the attention of 
his auditors, and giving the deepest interest to his sub- 
ject, he was unsurpassed. 

It was said that Mr. Cookman acquired his reputa- 
tion for eloquence chiefly at Washington City, where 
he was stationed two years, and at Alexandria, where | 
he labored one year. T'wo years of this time he acted 
as Chaplain to Congress. 

That his reputation was greatly increased by his la- 
bors in this important and trying station, may be ad- 
mitted; but his merits prior to this time may not have 
been impartially considered. However this may be, at 
Washington City, and as Chaplain to Congress, he 
made a stronger impression than had been made by any 
other man. Whether he preached in the chapel or in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, it was crowd- 
ed with hearers, without regard to the inclemency of 
the weather. He was heard by the learned and the 
unlearned. The profoundest statesmen, jurists, and| 
orators were found in his congregations—men who! 
could not be carried away by the tricks of oratory, or a! 
superficial view of the subjects he discussed. And, 
they heard him with increasing interest. The hall of | 
the House was as much crowded the last sermon he! 
preached there as it had been at any former time. 

In person Mr. Cookman was below the middle size. 
He was slender, and in height did not exceed five feet } 
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eight or nine inches. He had not reached the meridian 
of life. There was nothing remarkable in his appear- 
ance. His countenance gave no strong indication of 
the power he possessed. His forehead was low, his 
head not large; and although bis eye was expressive, 
and his mouth showed acuteness, there was little to be 
seen in his face of the soul that was within him. His 
dress conformed to the simplicity of Methodism. 

No one could hear Mr. Cookman read his hymn or 
a chapter in the Bible, at the commencement of his 
service, without feeling that he was no ordinary man. 
It is indeed a rare thing to meet with a good reader in 
the pulpit; and it is matter of astonishment that this 
admirable attainment is not more common. You might 
have read the chapter or the hymn a thousand times, 
and yet to hear it read by Mr. Cookman would give it 
a freshness, a beauty and power, of which you had 
never been fully sensible. His prayer was fervid, and 
characterized by dependence and faith. His language 
would sometimes approach to familiarity, but never un- 
mingled with the deepest reverence. 

His text taken, Mr. Cookman was never long in 
reaching the body of his discourse. Long introduc- 
tions are seldom interesting or useful. The text might 
be one with which his hearers were most familiar, and 
which they had often heard discussed. But not only 
the reading of it gave it a new aspect, but the mode of 
its illustration and enforcement was also new. There 
was nothing hackneyed nor common in his sermons. 
While method was not neglected, it was not regarded as 
the chief merit of the discourse. The rein was some- 
what slackened, and the inspiration of the moment led 
the speaker onward and upward; and he never failed 
to carry his hearers along with him. 

Mr. Cookman had a fondness for figurative language. 
But his figures were animated beings full of life and 
power. At his call they clustered around him, ready 
to do his bidding. In imagination you could see their 
forms and hear them breathe. ‘They were the instru- 
ments of mercy or of vengeance to the children of men. 

Who that heard him can ever forget, in one of his 
last sermons in the Capitol, an apostrophe as eloquent 
as ever fell from the lips of man? His subject was 
the mercy of God. He brought before his hearers, in 
the strongest light, the disorder and crime of a ruined 
world. Its beauty had been marred by sin. Man 
sought the life of his fellow. Desolation and death 
marked the course of ambition and revenge. Rapine 
and murder prevailed. Disease, suffering and death 
covered the earth. They were the common inheri- 
tance of all. The voice of mourning and sorrow was 
heard. Despair found a habitation on earth. Many 
with eyes and hearts uplifted sought consolation from on 
high. He stopped as though by some sudden impulse, 
and lifting his eyes to heaven, he saw the angel of 
mercy, as a comforter, descending from above. She 
was clothed in white; her form was heavenly, and in 
her countenance shone forth the godlike attributes of 
love and compassion. A halo of glory was around 
her. You saw her descending, and was enraptured 
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with her loveliness and divinity. Passing by the great| 
and honorable of the earth, she came to the cottages of | 
the poor and the afflicted, and bound up the broken | 
hearted. She knocked for entrance at the hearts of the 
weary and heavy laden, but she was no obtruder, 
She must be made welcome before she entered, and she 
remained no longer than she was treated with the re- 
spect due to her heavenly origin. 

I can give not even a faint outline of this beautiful 
figure. Nor do I believe that any pen can give it. It 
was the inspiration of the moment, and could only 
have been produced by such an inspiration. 

On one occasion I heard him speak of the hand-wri- 
ting on the wall. You saw before you Belshazzar 
and his guests, and the luxuries of Babylon; and you 
heard the voice of mirth and revelry, Of a sudden 
there was a pause—a pause portentous of some awful 
event. Full of the subject and of the conception, a 
feeling of awe came over the preacher and the congre- 
gation. There was not one in the assembly, perhaps, 
who had not read the story a hundred times, yet all 
seemed to await the announcement of it, with painful 
suspense. At length, in slow and tremulous accents, 
you were pointed to the hand and the writing on the 
wall, The effect was awful. 

On another occasion I heard him speak of Paul at 
Athens. The apostle was on Mars’ hill. The philos- 
ophers, orators and great men of Athens were before 
him. Armed with the panoply of the Gospel this bold 
and unflinching apostle met the dread array. He 
pointed his weapon against the concentrated prejudices 
of this learned and great nation with so much skill and 
effect, that, accompanied by the power of God, like the 
force of electricity, it produced a terrible shock to his 
adversaries, and secured a triumph over them, 

Mr. C, was less distinguished by his reasoning powers, 
than by his power of combination and description. His 
manner was eminently dramatic, without the smallest 
degree of affectation. He would have made an eminent 
actor in tragedy, had he chosen the stage for his profes- 
sion. A distinguished gentleman observed to the wri- 
ter, after hearing him preach, that he would make a tra- 
gedian of the first order, and that he should like to hear 
him act Macbeth. But there was nothing of the actor 
about him. He was full of his subject—of the meek- 
ness, simplicity, and power of the Gospel, and his man- 
ner was the action of nature. It was, I admit, excited 
nature; but it was an excitement the most noble and 
elevated of which human nature is susceptible. 

Until roused, Mr. Cookman’s mind did not, and indeed 
could not put forth its energies. But when excited, its 
range seemed to be without limit. He explored the 
works of nature, and unfolded their richest beauties. 
On the truths of the Gospel and the triumphs of grace, 
he showed great power. When his subject required it, 
his art of persuasion was as soft and as sweet as the 
music of the spheres. But he could portray with aw- 
ful grandeur and effect the terrors of Sinai. The storm 
of his eloquence in burning words fell upon the sinner 








and filled him with dismay, 





From the ocean he drew much of his richest imagery. 
A senator, distinguished for his eloquence, and who was 
himself fond of illustrations from the same source, after 
hearing Mr. Cookman, observed, “He has discouraged 
me in the use of my happiest figures. There is such a 
richness, beauty, and force in his illustrations from the 
ocean, so far surpassing my reach, that I know not that 
I shall ever again attempt to use them.” 

One day, in his sermon he was speaking of death. 
“It is,” said he, “often compared to a vessel that has 
been long tossed upon the ocean, and at length over- 
taken by a storm, its sails torn, its seams opening, 
by the violence of the waves it is at last thrown 
into port, a perfect wreck. I do not like the figure,” 
said he; “that is not death. No. It is a vessel upon 
the stocks, newly built, and complete in all its parts, 
its sails unfurled—the braces being knocked away, it 
glides majestically and gloriously into the bosom of the 
ocean. This is death, It is the escape of the soul 
from the ills of life to its own placid eternity.” 

No one who heard him, can ever forget his address 
at the conclusion of his sermon to those who had heard 
him, perhaps, for the last time. Congress was to ad- 
journ the next day. He expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for the respect that had been paid to the Gos- 
pel by the attendance, at that place, of so many dis- 
tinguished strangers. He told them that he had en- 
deavored to warn them faithfully, and he was encour- 
aged with the hope that his labor had not been alto- 
gether in vain. As the minister of Christ he felt him- 
self authorized to propound to them, for the last time, 
some serious questions—questions of the last import, 
and which he hoped they would not readily forget. He 
would inquire of each, as a traveler to eternity, whither 
goestthou? Art thou in the pursuit of science? Art 
thou endeavoring, by labor night and day, to climb her 
rugged steeps? [ tell you that an increase of knowl- 
edge will give no increase of happiness. ‘T'raveler, 
whither goest thou? Art thou in the pursuit of fame? 
Art thou endeavoring, by unwearied effort, to inscribe 
thy name highest on her column? I tell you that the 
foundatien of that column is this earth, and that the 
time will come when this earth shall reel to and fro, as 
a drunken man, and pass away for ever. ‘Traveler, 
whither goest thou? Art thou in the pursuit of hap- 
piness? Dost thou seek it in the painted bowers of 
pleasure? I tell you there is a serpent there which 
will sting you to death. 

Hearing of the fate of this distinguished and pious 
man, I was irresistibly led to think of his frequent and 
awful appeals to the loss of the Lexington, immediate- 
ly after that dreadful catastrophe. It seemed to dwell 
much upon his mind, and reference to it never failed to 
produce a thrilling effect on his hearers. Little did he 
think that a catastrophe scarcely less terrible, on the 
same element, should so soon terminate his own life. 
In imagination, I see the fated vessel upon the surges 
of the deep, at the hour of midnight. The storm has 
lasted for many hours—it is now at its height. The 
blackness of darkness covers the heavens—rendered 
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more horrible by the liquid fire that shoots across the 
dreadful abyss—the waves in wildest fury dashing over 
the sinking vessel. I see the pious Cookman on his 
knees, in the cabin, with his heart uplifted in mighty 
prayer, and his fellow passengers prostrate around him, 
also praying. O, God! who can comprehend the aw- 
fulness of this hour. Into this narrow space is crowded 
all that is grand and terrific in nature—all that is im- 
portant in life and in death; and all the realities of eter- 
nity. There is no hope but in God. The parting 
waves open a mighty chasm. The vessel is ingulfed. 
The voice of prayer and the pulse of life cease. 
PHILANDER. 
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Original. 
MY HYACINTH. 


BY MISS RAYMOND. 

Wuew man was first created, he was placed in a 
garden to “dress and to keep it.” The cultivation of 
plants seems to have been an occupation perfectly 
adapted to the promotion of his happiness in his prim- 
itive state of innocence. God is seen in his providen- 
ces, the earth, the spacious firmament; but is equally 
visible in the spire of grass, the tender plant, and the 
opening flower. He is exhibited in his most beautiful 
and benign aspect in the vegetable world; and his good- 
ness is no less conspicuous in giving to man a mind to 
receive impressions from these diversified glories. The 
requisites for reflection and peace are found in a sin- 
gle plant; and cold and dead must be the suscepti- 
bilities of that heart that is not alive to the beauties of 
nature. 

In early spring, I had a plant growing in my win- 
dow—one of Flora’s delicate children. I nursed it 
carefully, and protected it from the frosty nights, chilly 
winds, and furious tempests. It was my delight to wa- 
ter and supply it with rich earth, from which it might 
extract its nutriment, and to see that no destructive 
worm found way to its roots. Under my fostering 


care it germinated, budded, and unfolded its bright pe- | 


tals, exhibiting its beauty, and yielding its fragrance to 
the delight of the beholder. Its blossoms were deli- 
cately beautiful, with colors finely shaded, suspended 
on a slender stock, supported by its long lanceolate 
leaves of a light green. The appearance of every new 
flower awakened new pleasure, and elicited new inter- 
est in its luxuriant growth. Still it was a delicate ex- 
otic. It demanded care and attention. It needed to 
be exposed to the genial rays of the sun, and watered 
by the dews of heaven. Yet it amply repaid all care 
by the delight it yielded and the happiness it gave. 
It taught many a salutary lesson, dissipated many 
a gloomy cloud, and enlivened many an otherwise 
lonely hour. It was indeed as a dear and valued asso- 
ciate, in its sweet and peaceful influence. It reminded 


us that the dreary and frosty season of winter was 
yielding to balmy spring, when God appointeth the 
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“sweet influences of Pleiades, and looseth the bands 
of Orion.” It was a little harbinger of the season, 
which seemed to say, Lo! the winter is past, the snow 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, the forests have 
put on their livery of green, and the voice of the tur- 
tle is heard in the land. As I sat gazing upon it I was 
reminded that God’s care for us is more constant and 
peculiar than ours could be for a favorite plant; that 
the principles of virtue, which are implanted in the 
heart of every individual, are watched by his benevo- 
lent mind with great solicitude, that they may obtain 
maturity of growth, and yield wholesome and refresh- 
ing fruits. He waters the soul with the dews of divine 
grace, and directs upon it the vivifying rays of the Sun 
of righteousness. He nurtures it with his gracious in- 
fluences, and contemplates with delight every new de- 
velopment of moral excellence. 

In the natural world, some plants are so delicate and 
tender, that one rude blast would be sufficient to sever 
them from the stalk, were they not placed in situations 
to be shielded from the tempest; while the storm may 
gather and burst on those that are less fragile without 
harm. They may feel it for a moment, their leaves 
may be shaken, and petals droop, but from their own 
elastic vigor, they soon recover themselves, and look as 
gay and as beautiful as ever. Thus in the spiritual 
world, to some God has given strong, elastic minds, 
which no adverse circumstances will long discompose. 
They may be tossed on life’s tempestuous sea, and 
suffer the shock of adversity; but they soon recover 
themselves and pursue their course as steadily as ever. 
The minds of others are of such a delicate texture, that 
one rude blast crushes them for ever, and they wither 
and die; but under the fostering hand of God, the most 
feeble may retain spiritual life. He will shield them 
from the wind and the tempest, and be to them as “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” He will 
hide them in his pavilion, and be their refuge and 
strength—their joy and song. 

Again I was reminded that soon the beauty of the 
plant would fade—it would droop and die, and nought 
but the germ would remain, covered by the cold earth, 
But it would not always remain thus. When the 
globe performs its annual revolution, and spring again 
returns, it will shoot forth with new life and beauty. 
So will it be with these forms of ours. However fair 
and blooming and valued they may now appear, soon, 
may be very soon, their beauty will fade, and they will 
be cold and silent in the grave. Flowers may bloom 
over us, but they will delight us not—the seasons will 
pass in quick succession, but the varied beauties of 
summer, and frosts of winter will affect us not. Life 
is extinct, and our bodies are moldering to dust. But 
the archangel’s trump shall sound—*“spring will visit 
the moldering urn”—corruption will put on incorrup- 
tion— 

“ And beauty immortal awake from the tomb,” 
and the soul will appear with powers enlarged, expand- 
ed, and enter a state of complete felicity. 
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Original. 

A TOUR THROUGH INDIANA. 

Srr,—As you have solicited contributions to the 
Ladies’ Repository, and intimated that incidents of 
travel, descriptions of natural scenery, with moral re- 
flections, &c., will be acceptable, I herewith furnish you 
a few notes of a journey through the interior of Indi- 
ana to Lake Michigan, in the summer of 

I begin with Logansport. This is a flourishing town, 
situated just above the junction of the Wabash and 
Eel rivers, containing an estimated population of from 
16 to 1800 inhabitants. Its streets, like most new 
towns of rapid growth, are narrow, rough and dirty; 
though many of the buildings are neat and substantial, 
and the whole aspect of the town indicates that it is a 
place of considerable mechanical and commercial busi- 
ness. Steamboats of the smaller dimensions ascend 
the Wabash to this place, in the highest stages of wa- 
ter. Logansport, from its commercial advantages, by 
means of the Wabash river, the Wabash and Erie ca- 
nal, which passes through it, affording hydraulic power 
to any desired extent, together with the vastness and 
fertility of its surrounding country, cannot fail soon to 
become a city distinguished for wealth and population. 
Resuming our journey from this place, we entered the 
Oak Barrens, about four or five miles north of Logans- 
port, which extend mostly over the entire northern part 
of the state, as well as in many parts of the west and 
south. Though nature has withholden from these dar- 
rens that apparent richness of soil which abounds in 
many other parts of the state, yet it has amply com- 
pensated them in the beauty of their forests, the mag- 
nificence of their prairies, and the enchanting prospect 
of their variegated scenery, which spread far and wide 
like Elysian fields before the eyes of the beholder. 
These were once the favorite retreats of the aboriginals 
of the country; nor can the lapse of years, nor the 
cruel oppressions of white men, obliterate from their 
hearts the remembrance of these paradisical scenes. 
Still they linger here, and love to look on that which is 
now no longer theirs. While musing this evening upon 
these scenes, my sympathies were not a little touched 
upon meeting an Indian of the Miami tribe. There 
was a generous frankness and independence in his 
mien, and manly intelligence in his features, that at 
once commanded my respect for him, and filled me with 
feelings of regret for his unfortunate race. The Mi- 
amies were once a noble tribe of Indians, but are now 
nearly extinct. Professing the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion, which to them amounts to little more than a sys- 
tem of frauds and solemn fooleries, without exerting 
upon their hearts the power of godliness, they have con- 
sequently been the wretched dupes of avarice, and vic- 
tims of drunkenness, disease, and assassination among 
themselves. Their tribe is diminished to about seven 
or eight hundred, and is annually becoming less by the 
causes above named. They inhabit a reservation of 
lands lying between Logansport and Fort Wayne, on 
the eastern side of the Wabash. Frequent attempts 
have been made to civilize them, by introducing among 
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them mechanical and agricultural arts; but these at- 
tempts, as in all other cases, must for ever prove unsuc- 
cessful unless preceded and followed up by the Gos- 
pel of peace. 

Thursday morning, I left D.’s tavern, where I had 
put up for the night. The morning was lowering, 
and the roads exceedingly slippery and uncomfortable, 
in consequence of a heavy shower of rain that had fal- 
len during the night. For several miles I saw noth- 
ing worthy special notice, save the deep and thick for- 
ests that lay on either side of my way, with innumer- 
able swarms of flies and musketoes that poured in from 
every quarter upon me. But after the day advanced a 
little the weather became fine, and the whole pros- 
pect calm and exhilerating. I soon found myself in 
the midst of extensive alluvial prairies, interspersed 
with oak barrens, which truly present to the eye of the 
traveler, scenery the most unusual and indescribably 
picturesque. He might suppose himself passing through 
a country which for ages had been the abode of civil- 
ized man, and subject to the highest state of horticul- 
tural improvement. Here, for instance, stands before 
the imagination, as it were, the ancient residence of 
some English nobleman, with his gardens and fore- 
grounds most beautifully arrayed and decorated with 
fantastic trees and shrubbery; anon, a beautiful village, 
or site of some ancient city, like Thadmor of the 
plain, will spring up before the imagination, through 
the vista of opening woods. But lo! this is all the en- 
chantment of imagination; for here is naught but the 
wildness of nature where savages roam. 

We passed this day through Rochester, the county- 
seat of Fulton county. At the northern extremity of 
this little village stands an old, double og cabin, in 
which, we were told, the once zealous and indefatiga- 
ble, but now departed Armstrong, preached the Gospel 
of peace in the latter days of his ministry. The sight 
of this house brought to my mind reflections both pleas- 
ing and melancholy. There once stood, thought I, the 
faithful and fearless preacher of righteousness. As a 
dying man to dying men he ministered the Gospel of 
peace. ‘The listening audience heard, transported and 
alarmed, his earnest message. ‘The very spot seemed 
still to move with the life he usually imparted by his 
energetic ministry. But ah! whereishenow!? Gone 
from the walls of Zion, his lips silent in the dust; 
and many of those, no doubt, who heard from him the 
Gospel of the Son of God in this rustic dwelling, have 
also passed away to that eternal bourne whither we 
all are journeying. May we be watchful, that like 
our departed and venerable father in the ministry, we 
may finish our course with joy, and finish the minis- 
try which we have received of the Lord Jesus to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God. About noon of this 
day I arrived at Judge P.’s, on the Tippecanoe river, 
where I dined. At table I had the honor to sit in 
company with Nees-waugh-gee, a chief in the Potawat- 
omie tribe, a man of remarkably fine personal appear- 
ance. From his external equipment I judged him to 
be a distinguished military officer. He was well clad 
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in black cloth, of the finest texture. By his side hung 
a handsome silver-mounted sword, fastened to his body 
by a neat and richly ornamented belt. While religious 
services were being performed at table, he showed the 
most profound respect, and even receded back in his 
chajr, as if struck with religious awe for that God, the 
Father of us all, whose blessing was invoked. He 
spoke broken English; talked but little, but that little 
was grave and pointed. As a specimen, the following 
example may serve. Being asked by the landlady, 
while at table, if he would have a cup of tea, (it was a 
remarkably sultry day in July, the thermometer ranging 
from 85° to 90°,) he laconically replied, with a signifi- 
cant shake of the head, “ Too hot ;” an answer most 
appropriate, approved no less by the simple voice of na- 
ture than the dictates of reason and common experience. 
Could many of your fair readers, Mr. Editor, who are 
pining under that most pitiable, but least pitied of all 
diseases, the dyspepsia, with its consequent nervous 
debility—could they, I say, have heard this sage remark 
fall from the lips of this Indian philosopher himself, and 
felt the force of the wit and resistless irony conveyed 
in his manner, probably they would drink no more tea 
while the world standeth. While sitting at table with 
this Indian warrior, I could but reflect upon the events 
of the past, and the changes which a few years have 
made. In the fall of 1811, Gen. Harrison, with an 
army of seven or eight hundred men, fought a fierce 
and bloody battle with these Indians, about 60 miles 
below this place; and now, having buried the toma- 
hawk, we sit down together at the same table, and to- 
gether call upon the name of the Lord. O when will 
that bright era indicated in the prophecies of Scripture 
usher in, when the lamb and the wolf shall lie down 
together? &c. 

Leaving Judge P.’s, my next point was Plymouth, a 
small village on the banks of Yellow river, and now 
the county-seat of Marshall county. A few miles to 
the south of this, I passed an old, antiquated Indian 
village, a little to the left of the road. It stands upon 
an eminence that overlooks an extensive, wet prairie. 
Scarcely a trace of this ancient village now remains to 
tell the passer-by that here was once the abode of living 
beings, excepting a few groves, over which the tall grass 
waves, anda few marks of the tomahawk upon the 
trees. One grove particularly struck my attention. It 
was inclosed with a fence, built of small poles, which it- 
self was picketed in by an entire circle of stakes, sharp- 
ened and driven into the ground. Within the inner 
pen were the thigh bones, ribs, vertebra, and other bones 
of a human being, no doubt one of their chiefs, Near 
this grove I saw another, over which had been thrown 
up a pile of logs, probably intended originally for a fu- 
neral pile; but to which, for reasons unknown to me, 
the torch had never been applied. A melancholy feel- 
ing went over me while musing upon these sad traces 
of Indian autiquity. I was admonished that the strong 
works and cities of civilized man, too, must soon yield 
to the ravages of time, and the desolations of decay— 
that some future traveler may pass through this country, 
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and see where now stand our most flourishing and pop- 
ulous towns, naught but the poor, frail reminiscences 
of departed greatness; and in our streets, where now 
beauty and fashion and power mingle together, may be 
seen grown up the briar and the bramble-bush. Such 
is the fate of Babylon, once “the pride of the Chaldees 
excellency, the glory of kingdoms;” but now the pos- 
session of doleful beasts and birds, where dragons tread 
and satyrs dance. 

Leaving Plymouth, I intended to reach Laporte early 
in the afternoon. While passing to-day through con- 
tinued oak barrens and prairies, I saw at a little distance 
a regular file of Indians on horse-back, stretching out 
to the distance of half a mile. There is no little nov- 
elty in this mode of traveling, to one who has witnes- 
sed it but seldom, which was the case with myself. A 
few hundred yards before me, I saw at the same time 
their numerous tents stretching out upon the plain, 
goodly as the tents of Israel. For this view they had 
chosen a point of land which commanded on every side 
a most romantic scene. On the west lay a beautiful 
clear lake, abounding with fish, and skirted round with 
groves of the tamarak. I approached their encamp- 
ment, and found amongst them the appearance of health 
and happiness. No busy fashions or strifes of com- 
merce occupied their minds. The males were generally 
collected together in little groups, in cheerful conversa- 
tion before the tent doors, as Abraham, and other patri- 
archs of olden time, were wont todo; while the females 
sat within, employed with the needle at moccasons, and 
other articles of wearing apparel. At various places 
grass carpets, their own manufacture, of most beautiful 
and fantastic texture, were spread out; and on these 
bushels of whortleberries, which they gather in these 
parts as an article of traffick with the whites, were dry- 
ing in the sun. These Indians were mostly clad in In- 
dian costume. I saw, however, one young man clad 
in the most fashionable English dress, and of fine per- 
sonal appearance. Finding he could speak English 
fluently, I addressed my conversation to him, and the 
following dialogue ensued: “ Where were you educa- 
ted?” “At Bardstown, Ky., in an institution of learn- 
ing conducted by Mr. H. for the education of Indian 
youth.” “What studies did you there pursue?” 
“Reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, and 
some branches of mathematics?” “Was you taught 
the Christian religion?” “Yes, sir.’ “What form 
of religion was you taught?” “The Protestant, sir.’ 
“ Were you baptized in this faith?” “Nosir.” Iasked 
him many other questions, to all of which he gave very 
ready and sensible answers, proving most conclusively 
that the Indian mind is capable of scientific and relig- 
ious culture to any desired state of perfection. This 
young man was engaged at the time in a mercantile 
house in Logansport. Having taken my leave of him, 
I passed on, and discovered in the outskirts of the en- 
campment a tent isolated from the rest, which I ap- 
proached, and found here an Indian female, with a small 
child sitting by her side, and her babe, which she was 
rocking in the following manner: Her cradle was made 
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of a piece of tow-linen, say one yard long by the same 
width. This was drawn up at each end, so as to form 
a figure not unlike a skiff, and was suspended in the 
air three feet high, by means of ropes tied to each end 
and fastened to opposite saplings. The least motion 
was sufficient to keep her little charge in easy and con- 
stant vibration, while by its side the cheerful mother 
sat and sung her soothing lullaby. On beholding this 
scene, I was forcibly struck with the truth of that max- 
im, “Nature’s wants are few, and easily supplied.” 
This poor Indian had no proud palace, richly and sump- 
tuously decorated; but she had a humble tent, which 
nature had taught her to spread for the covering of her- 
self and little ones, and in this she was happy. Sci- 
ence had never taught her how to construct a mahogo- 
ny cradle, after the most approved and elegant rules of 
mechanism; but nature had dictated to. her a cheap and 
easy substitute, whose gentle vibrations no labored art 
can easily imitate. Nature! how boundless her resour- 
ces—how simple her plans! With what intuitive wis- 
dom she conducts the bee, in the construction of her 
hexagonal cell, or the beaver in the building of his dam. 
Of all others, females should be the fondest admirers 
and imitators of nature, because nature has been most 
partial in her bestowments upon them. 

I next came to the Kankakee river, 12 miles south- 
east of Laporte. If I should say this is one of the 
most remarkable streams in the world, perhaps I should 
not greatly err. The design of nature in placing it 
here seems to have been to show the traveler, that 
among all the curious and rare objects he had seen in 
this romantic country, there remained yet this, more re- 
markable than all the rest. It is about 200 yards wide 
where I crossed it, and yet strange to tell, the unappriz- 
ed traveler, when at the distance of one hundred yards 
from its edge, would scarce discover it; but rather sup- 
pose himself approaching the smooth, green surface of 
a marsh prairie. Surely the deceitful mirage which 
tantalizes the eye of the thirsty traveler over the deserts 
of Arabia, was never more deceptive than this. While 
the one gives promise of water to the ardent hopes of 
the traveler, whereas there is naught but arid rocks and 
burning sand, the other gives promise of solid earth, 
while a river of waters is concealed. The Kankakee 
has no elevation of banks whatever; nor could I dis- 
cover the slightest motion of current. Almost the whole 
surface is covered with a kind of water-weed, or lily, 
which shoots up from the bottom a long spiral stem, 
and on the surface of the water puts forth a broad flat 
leaf, from 30 to 40 inches in circumference, These 
leaves form one continued and unbroken green sheet 
upon the face of the river, so as nearly to obscure it 
from the eye. The whole stream looks like a “stag- 
nant lake of asphaltic waters,” and seems to admonish 
you that the curse of God is upon it. J.C. 8. 


Ir is believed that Napoleon Buonaparte slaughtered 
more than two millions of men. What a dread ac- 
count must he render at the last day! 
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BY THE REY. J. YOUNG. 


“ How vast and endless the results which flow,— 
Like ocean-tides of happiness or woe; 
From things so trivial to the human eye, 
That few ’mong myriads can the cause descry ; 
From which the fate of nations may arise, 
Or wand’ring hosts be gather’d to the skies. 
But God ordains, experience teaches this, 
Each minute cause the germ of boundless bliss.” 
REcorRpDs. 


Tue sun was not high in the heavens; only some 
of the loftiest hills in their highest altitudes had yet 
caught its first bright beams. Morning’s gray still hung 
like a curtain of gauze over a considerable portion of 
the fair county of Leicestershire. Day's bright regent 
marched on with majestic strides, until the lofty hill of 
Bardon looked as if encircled by a vest of fire; while 
the dewy exhalations which hung thick upon the haw- 
thorn hedges, appeared, as they glittered in its speery 
rays, like strings of pearls or diamonds, affixed there 
by fairy hands, to give unearthly beauty and magic 
richness to the scene. No inroads had as yet been 
made upon the empire of silence by the busy hunts- 
men, the lowing of cattle, or the bleating of sheep—all 
was profound stillness, as upon the first morning of 
creation, when God said, “ Let there be light, and there 
was light,” and while as yet no creature breathed the 
breath of life. 

The clock in the tower of the church of Melton 
Mowbray struck five, sending forth, from its Gothic ele- 
vation, a deep sound which reverberated through the 
still country, and passed from valley to valley, as in 
mock response, All was again solemn silence—when, 
suddenly a loud “hallo”—and the cry of a pack of 
hounds floated upon the breath of morn, and seemed 
at once to break the magic spell. ‘The exhilerating horn 
called the huntsmen to the field, and presently, nearly 
a score of handsome steeds, bearing, as if unconscious 
of the weight, their anxious riders, snorted for the chase, 
and, dashing across the country, through Holy, Sileby, 
and Woodhouse, directed their way towards Charn- 
wood Forest. 

The object of their pursuit was soon discovered; a 
beautiful male fox was unearthed. The yelping of the 
dogs, and the cry of the huntsman, soon made the in- 
formation general, and those who before were far in 
the rear, in a moment came up with their fellows. The 
wily animal, for awhile, however, contrived to elude 
the vigilance of both men and dogs, and when it again 
broke cover, it was seen at a considerable distance in 
the country. In that direction, overleaping every im- 
pediment, horses and hounds bounded. One horseman 
far out-rode his companions, His snorting steed, with 
ears erect, and distended nostrils, heeded neither bridle 
nor bit. The description furnished by Virgil, of the 
war-horse, which is translated with so much spirit by 
Dryden, seemed in part to be realized here. 

“The fiery courser, when he hears from far 

The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 
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Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts pace, and paws, and hopes the promis’d fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs are jetty black and round; 

His chine is double; starting with a bound, 

He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow ; 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe.” 


He who bestrode the animal was a fine horseman of 


about five-and-twenty ; elegant in person, and of acon-, 


nection, such as prided itself upon its ability to trace 
an uncontaminated descent, if not from royal blood, at 
least from some of the most noble and heroic, from the 
time of the Norman conquest. His companions pres- 
sed hard after him, and envied his speed. His triumph 
appeared nearly complete. Reynard already lost ground ; 
the dogs were close upon his haunches; more than 
once the hunted animal had looked round—*“ grinned 
horribly ” at his cruel pursuers, and again fled for his 
life. 

At this eventful moment, the fore-feet of the horse, 
sunk into a deep hole, which had been overgrown with 
weeds and rushes—he stumbled and fell, while his rider 
was hurled with incredible violence against a large oak 
a few yards’ distance. His heart 


“ Heav’d but one groan, and was for ever still.” 


“ Beauclerk is unhorsed ”—burst at once from a dozen 
lips, and instant aid was rendered him; but, alas! it 
was too late—his career was ended. He had been sum- 
moned, thus unexpectedly, to render his account at the 
tribunal of God, for the deeds done in the body. 

With all possible dispatch, he was conveyed to Hu- 
clescote, and medical assistance procured, when it was 
discovered that his head had been dreadfully fractured, 
and that his neck was dislocated by the fall, so that, 
whatever human assistance could have been supposed 
available, even on the spot on which he fell, all would 
have been in vain. 

As the distance from Huclescote to Leicester is only 
eleven miles, no surprise can be excited from the fact, 
that two hours had not elapsed after the accident, before 
the intelligence had spread through a large number of 
families in the town. Poor Beauclerk was highly and 
deservedly respected. He wanted but one thing, it was 
said by many—but wanting that, he wanted every thing, 
to render him all that a human being could desire to 
be—reticton! That, indeed, he had not. He was 
a fashionable of the day, without either the ridiculous- 
ness of the dandy, or the loose profanity of the profes- 
sed gallant. His correct views of true gentility pre- 
served him from the one, while his natural habits induced 
a repugnance to the low and degrading vices which are 
bedizened with the epithets of gallantry and spirit. 
Perhaps it might be said, that a misconception of the 
nature of religion, judging of it only by the imprudent 
conduct of some of its unholy professors, and not from 
the statute book of truth itself, led him to be more in- 
different to its paramount claims, and inconceivable im- 
portance, than he otherwise might have been. 

The sigh of regret, and the tear of sorrow, burst from 
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the hearts and fell from the eyes of many, as the ti- 
dings reached them, that the young and amiable Wal- 
mer Beauclerk was killed. But there was one family 
to which the busy report soon reached, to describe the 
grief of which, would require language such as has not 
yet been employed by human tongue. It was frenzy 
itself, and frenzy in its climax; it assumed a wildness 
of the most desolating order—and there was one of 
that family, who heard the tidings as though she heard 
them not. A stupor at first fastened upon her finely 
cultivated mind, as if the fountain of consciousness 
was suddenly dried up. She sat unmoved where first 
the information had reached her. 
“Pale, as a marble statue pale,” 

until the tide of powerful feeling, rushing with impetu- 
ous and devastating violence through her stricken heart, 
she raved aloud, demanding with maniacal cry, her own, 
her dear, dear Beauclerk, and then sunk awhile into 
the arms of unconsciousness by continued swoonings. 

This was the lovely—the betrothed Georgiana. The 
day of the espousals of Beauclerk and herself had al- 
ready been fixed. The bridal attire was prepared, cards 
of invitation to an extensive circle had been dispatch- 
ed—one week and a few days, only, intervened betwixt 
the solemnization of the rite, which the town stood on 
the tip-toe of desire to witness. On the morning of the 
present day, Georgiana had rode on a visit to the seat of 
Lord W , a near relation, where Beauclerk was 
to have joined her in the evening at a splendid ball. 

The day was fast declining, and busy preparation 
was making for 





“ Mad revelry’s own reign—the waste of time, 
The idle romp, and sacrifice of health,” 
when the crushing intelligence reached the ears of the 
fascinating fair one. As soon as she had so far recov- 
ered from her swooning, as to express her wishes, she 
insisted upon being instantly assisted to her carriage, 
and driven home. Every means resorted to, to induce 
her to change her mind, was to no purpose; her deter- 
mination was fixed, therefore complied with. Lord 
WwW himself accompanied her to her father’s, and, 
with all the soothing expressions of friendship, strove 
to calm the alarming paroxysm of her agony—but | 





“ Who can minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Or pluck from memory a rooted sorrow ?” 

Week after week passed away, and each succeeding 
period left the widowed Georgiana—for so in heart she 
felt she was—as it found her, a prey to consuming sor- 
row. Health no longer gamboled on her cheek; her 
pointed and ready wit no longer threw around its fasci- 
nations, or dealt out its sarcastic repartees; nor did her 
form, beautiful as if intended for a model of symmetry 
itself, grace the ball-room, or pass down the mazy dance. 
Her mind had retired into itself, and, during the hours 
of solitary and lonely seclusion, she had made discov- 
eries, which never could have been conceived of, amidst 
the fashionable groups from which she had but recently 
been separated. ‘The sorrow under which she labored, 
had not merely given her a transient disrelish for the 
enjoyments of parties, routs, and revels, but appeared 
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to have broken up her very power of participating in 
such enjoyments. Some alarming, yet indistinct con- 
ceptions of her moral character, threw her mind into 
a state of inconceivable anxiety. She strove to turn 
from the unwelcome impression, but it pursued her, or 
rather she bore in her own person the positive evidence 
of her depravity ; her conscience had been roused from 
its torpidity, and now clammered in accents of condem- 
nation against the things which she had formerly allow- 
ed. A course of amendment was proposed in her own 
mind, and, under secret purposes of renouncing the 
world, in its “pomps and vanities,” she soothed her- 
self awhile into the belief, that her future conduct 
should make reparation for her former errors. 

Leicester was at this period favored with the minis- 
try of the eminent Mr. Robinson, whose piety, zeal, 
and ministerial qualifications have seldom been exceed- 
ed. The church in which Mr. Robinson dispensed the 
word of life, (St. Mary’s,) was that in which Geor- 
giana and her friends held their family pew; and to it, 
when they did visit the church, they went. Of the 
enthusiastic views of Mr. Robinson, they did not highly 
approve; but then, his character was unimpeachable, 
and seemed as an impregnable bulwark against any at- 
tack which even the foes of truth might feel disposed 
to make. They did indeed, not infrequently, in the 
fashionable circles which they visited, deplore most pa- 
thetically that the Church of England should have 
within her peaceful borders, some of those fanatical 
disturbers of quiet order, who, like the unauthorized 
teachers of dissent should feel anxious to turn the world 
upside down; as however they hoped that the activity 
of some of their mitred-headed defenders of the faith 
would stop the alarming progress of evil, they bore 
what they then had not the ability to remedy. 

The first place to which Georgiana repaired after her 
partial convalescence was to St. Mary’s. The seat 
which on former occasions she had filled, she again oc- 
cupied ; but now the listless attitudes, and the irrever- 
ent gaze, the results of a spirit unimpressed and unen- 
gaged, no longer characterized her. She saw, she felt, 
a beauty and a majesty in worship, till then unknown. 
The sentiment of Jacob at Bethel, possessed her: “How 
dreadful is this place! this is none other but the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” Her soul 
seemed absorbed in the solemnities of the service. She 
listened with all the docile simplicity of a child to re- 
ceive instruction, and while the venerable messenger of 
truth expatiated on afflictions, and the happy results 
which sometimes follow their endurance, Georgiana 
conceived his eye rested exclusively upon herself, and 
that some officious friend had furnished him with a 
statement of her peculiar case; but by what process a 
knowledge of the feelings of her mind had been attain- 
ed to by him, she was at a loss to divine. Still more 
deeply impressed with the importance of piety, she re- 
turned to her closet, and by the word of God, and pray- 
er, sought the direction of Infallibility itself. 

Time continued in its unceasing flight to pass on. 








house of God, to the no small mortification of her af- 
fectionate, but mistaken friends, Still no acquaintance 
had been formed betwixt herself and Mr. Robinson. 
He had never been invited to her father’s house, and, 
as she had ceased to visit altogether, she had not as yet 
met with him. At length, however, the pleasure which 
she had often wished to enjoy was afforded her, by an 
intimate acquaintance and an unchanging friendship 
with the reverend gentleman. Passing the parsonage- 
house one Sabbath, between the services, Georgiana 
observed him standing at the door. A _ polite recogni- 
tion took place, followed by a kind invitation from Mr. 
Robinson to enter his house. The invitation was most 
cheerfully accepted by her, and a conversation commen- 
ced of an order most likely to interest and benefit her 
mind. Mr. Robinson had fora considerable time ob- 
served her regular attendance at his church, and her 
devout deportment while there, but, until this period, 
was an entire stranger to the peculiar circumstances 
which had led to such pleasing results. 

Hitherto the path of Georgiana had been compara- 
tively smooth; but the declaration of Him whom she 
had determined to follow alike “through evil and good 
report,” could not be avoided by actual experience: “If 
any man will live godly in Christ Jesus, he shall suffer 
persecution.” And, “a man’s foes shall be those of 
his own house.” Some of her late friends derided her 
fanatical notions, some pitied her weakness, and not a 
few settled it in their minds, that the disappointment 
she had met with had affected her mental powers, and 
that if she had not a devil, she was at least mad. Even 
to her most endeared relations, she appeared as one 
little better than a stranger; still she continued “ stead- 
fast, and unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” 

Two years had run off the wheel of time, when the 
Rev. Mr. C , the pious and intelligent curate of 
Mr. Robinson, who had for some months previously, 
offered himself, among several others dignified for title, 
rank, and fortune, for the affections of Georgiana, re- 
ceived her hand at the altar. The dazzle of worldly 
pomp and influence had ceased to affect her, and she 
chose rather to be the wife of a country curate now, 
than to figure as she might have done, the admiration 
and the envy of the gay and the beautiful, as the lady 
of some half-witted or profligate honorable. Eminent- 
ly calculated, by her piety and cultivated mind, for the 
important situation which she now filled, she soon be- 
came, by her prudent and persevering zeal, her amiable 
and unassuming spirit, a pattern of good works to those 
among whom she moved. 

Shortly after their union, the affectionate pair re- 
moved from Leicester, toa short distance from Notting- 
ham. Sir Thomas Parkins having presented Mr. 
C with the living of Bunny. 

In the vicinity of the splendid mansion of Sir Thomas 
stood the more humble dwelling of the Reverend Mr. 
C They had not long taken up their residence 











\in their new parish, before a polite, but pressing card 
Georgiana had for months regularly attended at the| 


of invitation was received by them, from the baronet 
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and his lady, to meet a party at the hall for dinner, on 
an appointed day. Sensitive to excess, the interesting 
Mrs. C , fearing lest the duties of her station 
might be broken in upon by such acquaintance, and 
dreading the possibility too, of again feeling attached 
to parties and pursuits which she had from principle 
given up, and which she now felt she ought to decline, 
she pressed Mr. C to excuse himself from ac- 
cepting the kind invitation which Sir Thomas had so 
kindly sent them. 

Ingenious as the excuse might have been which the 
Rev. gentleman tendered, it was not deemed conclusive 
by his friendly patron. Before the day had arrived, 
Mrs, C was surprised in the midst of her do- 
mestic arrangements, by a visit, sans ceremoni, from 
Lady Parkins herself, who, with all the good-natured 
familiarity of good breeding, jocosely informed her that 
she was aware her acknowledgments were due to Mrs. 
Cc for her pleasant morning ride, for had she not 
by her witchery influenced the mind of Mr. C . 
the excuse which he had tendered to Sir Thomas would 
not have been made, and so her ride would not have 
been called for; she had however called to say, that no 
excuses which the ready mind of Mrs, C might 
furnish, would satisfy either herself or Sir Thomas. 
“Tn short,” added the smiling lady, “Sir Thomas has 
charged me to say, you must favor us with your com- 
pany zolens volens.” In vain did Mrs, C urge 
her incapacity to mix again with parties, it was reason- 
ing which Lady Parkins did not understand. In vain 
did she plead the want of dresses which would comport 
with her ladyship’s splendid drawing-room, and espe- 
cially the singular notoriety she should possess, from 
her plain and unornamented cap. 

Lady Parkins had no ears for any thing which did 
not accord with her wishes, and every moment’s hesi- 
tancy to comply with her desires only tended to aug- 
ment them. After more than half an hour’s contro- 
versy on the subject in question, her ladyship most 
affectionately pressed the hand of Mrs. C , and 
as she stepped into her carriage, nodded a familiar “ good 
day,” and touching her smiling lips with her fingers, 
called out, as the vehicle moved off—“ We shall see 
you on Thursday.” 

Two days after this visit, on the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. C from an evening’s walk, which they 
had taken, to see and converse with an invalid in an 
adjoining village; the servant informed Mrs, C— 
that a box directed to herself had been left by one of 
Lady Parkins’ servants. On its being opened, a splen- 
did dress cap, accompanied by a polite note from Lady 
Parkins, requesting the favor of her acceptance of it, 
were discovered. Mrs. C saw instantly the in- 
vincible determination of her ladyship, that she should 
accept the invitation, and felt as if good manners would 
not permit her longer to oppose. Still she felt a meas- 
ure of regret beyond what she could even account for; 
and notwithstanding the affectionate raillery of Mr. 
C——— upon the subject, a sleepless night and an un- 
easy day preceded the dreaded visit. 
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The appointed morning arrived; and on reaching 
the hall, Mr. and Mrs. C were introduced toa 
large and fashionable company, many of whom, having 
heard of the accomplishments of Mrs. C , were 
anxious to meet her. The young and the aged, lavish- 
ed alike upon her all the attentions which even envy 
of superior attractions either of person or parts will not 
sometimes fail to produce. It was upwards of two 
years and a half since she had mixed in a polite circle; 
yet the charms of elegant manners and the attractions 
of occasional intellectual converse won upon her insen- 
sibly, and with a degree of unconsciousness she became 
one of the party, or felt as if she breathed in her own 
atmosphere. Her conversational powers were of a su- 
perior order, and now the employment of them was 
courted. Her opinion was constantly requested, and 
her decisions listened to with well-bred deference. The 
occasional, and indeed frequent pleasantry of Sir Tho- 
mas and his amiable lady, enlivened the party, and 
Mrs, C felt a portion of gratification. 

Many circumstances frequently unite to produce re- 
sults which were not previously contemplated. So it 
was on the present occasion, and these tended greatly 
to produce the ease which Mrs, C enjoyed. Her 
high sense of courtesy, and attention to polite behavior, 
made her feel, that as a guest of Sir Thomas, it would 
be a breach of good manners to be reserved and unaf- 
fable at his table. In addition to this, she had taken 
her seat at dinner by the side of a most fascinating aud 
well-informed gentleman, a captain in the East India 
service. Blended with the usual frankness of a British 
sailor, and the attractions of a handsome person, he 
possessed a winning address, a voice whose tones he 
knew well how to modulate so as to produce effect, and 
a disposition highly tinctured with gallantry. Like 
Desdemona listening to the Moor’s narrative of hard- 
ships by “flood and field,” she attended to his touching 
or sprightly accounts of the service and scenes through 
which he had passed. 

Earlier than the usual hour in the evening, the com- 
pany moved to a spacious and superbly lighted ball- 
room. Thither the captain escorted Mrs, C 
The music struck up in “soul-subduing sounds.” The 
polite son of Neptune requested and obtained the hand 
of Mrs, C as his partner, and immediately with 
this accomplished lady led off the dance! Scarcely 
had Mrs. C reached the bottom of the room, be- 
fore an overwhelming conviction, amounting almost to 
distraction, seized her mind, in reference to the impro- 
priety of her conduct. The struggle now was short; 
she no longer meditated what course to take; she at- 
tended no longer to the sophistry of a fallen human na- 
ture; but instantly, scarcely knowing what she did, 
left the apartment, and hurried towards her quiet dwel- 
ling. The moon shone brightly as she quitted the hall, 
and, with a mind agonized and yet prayerful, she pas- 
sed on alone, nor halted until she found the doors of 
her own welcome recluse shut upon her. 

The departure of Mrs. C was not immediate- 
ly discovered; but when it was, an alarming sensation 
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spread through the party. Inquiries were instantly set 
on foot concerning her. No one had seen her leave 
the room, and even the captain, at the moment of her 
exit, having turned to exchange a word with a gentle- 
man near him, could neither give information of, nor 
account for her sudden departure. Information, how- 
ever, from a servant, soon produced order. Mrs. 
C had met her as she hurried from the hall, and 
complained of sudden indisposition, and intimating her 
fear of disturbing the company, she had conceived it 
most proper to return home, but at the same time ob- 
jected to the tendered services of the servant. The 
dance was resumed with all the spirit which the devo- 
tees of so unintellectual an employ could display, while 
Mr. C hasted home to join his beloved Georgi- 
ana. Here an understanding soon took place, while 
the positive determination of Mrs, C—-——— was made; 
never again, on any pretense, to mingle with the fash- 
ionable world. 

A few years after this, Sir Thomas Parkins was 
rather suddenly summoned to the world of spirits, and 
his widow, who had ever cherished the most affection- 
ate regards towards Mrs, C , feeling the loneli- 
ness of her situation, determined to break up her estab- 
lishment, and, if possible, more fully to enjoy the society 
of Mrs. C In order to accomplish this, she 
made a proposal of the most handsome kind, that she 
might reside with her friends at the rectory. This was 
a new trial for the amiable woman. She knew the 
spirit and habits of Lady Parkins, and trembled lest 
such a connection might have an unfavorable influence 
over her own mind. After considerable conversation 
and prayer for direction, arrangements were made for 
the proposed change in their establishment, and her la- 
dyship became a resident beneath their humble roof. 

The influence of practical piety soon displayed itself 
in the conduct of Lady Parkins. The spirit of the 
pious Mrs, C was caught by her; light was fol- 
lowed by conviction; and conviction led to the diligent 
search after, and speedy possession of, that grace which 
renews the heart, and sanctifies the soul. Humility 
and devotedness to the interests of religion, and not of 
party, were now the principal characteristics of Lady 
Parkins. Not only by proxy, but in person, she strove 
to do good; and hence she became herself a Sabbath 
school teacher, in a village some distance from Bunny; 
and in order to devote all her time to this “work of 
faith and labor of love,” not unfrequently did she eat 
her dinner in the school-room, and then resume her in- 
structions to the children of the poor. 

The inhabitants of the rectory were a happy, useful 
trio. They copied the example and emulated the spirit 
of Him, who “went about doing good.” Often did 
Mrs. C admiringly survey the mysterious work- 
ings of the providence of God; and while, with her 
beloved husband and Lady Parkins, she contemplated 
the wonderful results which had flowed from the pre- 
mature death of her lamented Beauclerk, subscribe to 
the sublime aphorism of the Psalmist, “Clouds and 
darkness are round about him, righteousness and judg- 























‘ment are the habitation of his throne”—while with 
Cowper each of the party sang— 
“Long unafilicted, undismay’d 

In pleasure’s path I stray’d; 

Thou mad’st me feel thy chastening rod, 

And straight I turn’d unto my God. 

What though it pierc’d my fainting heart, 

I bless’d the hand that caus’d the smart; 

He taught iny tears awhile to flow, 

But sav’d me from eternal woe.” 


London Imperial Magazine. 


Original. 
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“Tn nature’s volume wise, 
The imaged truth I read.” 


Nature is full of instructive lessons. To the mind 
that is attentive to heed her voice, she talks of God, and 
teaches his ways to man. 

The morning sun, rising in the glory of his strength 
and majesty, announces his wisdom and faithfulness, 
The moon at eventide, speaks in gentler tones of the 
love and kindness of her Creator. The twinkling stars, 
fixed and changeless, shine on from age to age, telling 
us of the pure, bright, and enduring glory of Him, who 
lighted up their brilliant lustre, to bear witness to his 
praise. ‘The gentle dews come silently down at night, 
to teach man how sweetly by a silent, unostentatious 
influence, he may scatter blessings all around him, ma- 
king glad many a heart which the chill blast of adver- 
sity had well-nigh blighted. 

The little flowers bloom, and tell us of the thousand 
little tokens we may scatter about us as proofs of inter- 
est and affection. 

Day succeeds night, and night day; the seasons go 
and come, to impress upon man the truth that time is 
passing rapidly along, and bearing him upon his rest- 
less bosom to the ocean of eternity. 

The cold winds of autumn tell us that adversity is 
the common lot of man, and warn us to prepare for 
coming winter and death—though with the sweet as- 
surance, that spring will soon reanimate with rew life 
and vigor, all that the stern, ruthless hand of winter 
hath laid low. So we are taught once and again, that 
though death may claim us as his trophies, and lay our 
bodies in the tomb; yet the spring, “which throws 
light on the grave,” shall ere long awaken us from that 
long, dreamless sleep, and then mortality shall put on 
that immortal bloom, which no scorching ray of sum- 
mer, or biting frost of autumn, or dreary blast of win- 
ter, shall ever be able either to wither or destroy. 

M. W. L. 
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Memory is the friend of wit, but the treacherous 
ally of invention: and there are many books that owe 
their success to two things, the good memory of those 
who write them, and the bad memory of those who 








read them. 
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NOTICES. 


Messtan’s Kincpom. A Poemin twelve books By Agnes 
Bulmer.—Several years have elapsed since this poem was issu- 
ed from the American press. It has not circulated extensively 
in the west. Its merit claims attention from those who are in- 
terested inthe theme. It cannot be ranked with the writings 
of Milton, but it certainly will suffer nothing by comparison 
with the effusions of the best living poets. It contains many 
fine passages, among which is the following description of Saul 
invoking the witch of Endor: 

“Tt was a fearful night, when fell despair 

Drew from Gilboa, and his captains there, 

The guilty, gloomy king, to tempt the path 

From mortal step debarr’d: Heaven frown’d in wrath, 
Nor moon, nor twinkling siar, its radiance lent, 
To guide the silent travelers, as they went 

Down the deep glen by Endor’s mountain wood, 
To seek the demon’s haunt, ’midst rocks that stood 
Frowning precipitous, beneath the ground 

Where cavern’d vaults repeat unearthly sound, 
Where wizard spells, and incantations dread, 

And howling murmurs o’er the buried dead 

Break not on mortal ears; nor mortal sight 

Scans the dire deeds of those who hate the light. 

Here, in this wild and rueful haunt conceal’d, 
The Pythoness unhallow’d things reveal’d; 

And here, the king from her demoniac art, 

Sought knowledge Heaven vouchsafed not to impart. 
Shame seeks concealment, sin affects disguise ; 

No kingly guest before the searching eyes 

Of nell’s distorted instrument appear’d, 

Yet guilt, suspicious, still the stranger fear’d. 

‘Peace to thy terrors!’ Saul impatient cries, 
*Bid holy Samuel from his slumbers rise.’ 

He said: a reverend, mantled form arose; 

The prophet roused him from his deep repose ; 
The startled necromancer backward drew, 

But Saul the venerable stranger knew. 

He knew, and prostrate in his presence fell: 
Can quivering lip the strange convulsion tell ? 
The tempest of contending thoughts that broke 
O’er his rack’d bosom, while the vision spoke ? 

‘Why has thy rashness ventured to intrude 

On Hades’ quiet realm of solitude ? 
Why hast thou brought me up?’ 

‘In sore distress 
I crave thy succor, who wast wont to bless. 
Philistine foes, in fearful force array’d, 
Approach the camp, and God denies me aid : 
To thee, my only hope, my last resource, 
I flee for succor—O direct my course!’ 

‘Whom God forsakes, his prophets cannot save. 
Why hast thou brought me from the quiet grave ? 
Vet stay; for God o’errules infernal power, 

No demon governs in this solemn hour. 

Too late, behold fulfill’d Jehovah's word, 
From me, his messenger in Gilgal heard, 
Dishonor’d then by thy perverseness, now 
The diadem he dashes from thy brow, 
Wrenches the sceptre from thy faithless hand, 
And gives to Jesse’s son thy forfeit land. 
Yet, listen, for still deeper sounds I bear— 
Devoted Israel shall thy judgments share; 
To-morrow, vanquish’d in inglorious fight, 
Philistine foes shall put thy hosts to flight, 
And thou, to-morrow, with thy sons, shalt be 
Among the quiet dead at rest with me.’ 

It pass’d: as flash to flash succeeds, when bright 
Destructive lightnings gild the gloom of night, 
So Saul, with startled ear, with bursting heart, 
Heard those stern tidings: eager to depart, 
Suspended life in quivering balance hung, 

Fear chill’d his bosom, anguish bound his tongue. 
Prone to the earth in strengthless swoon he fell.” 
1 
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Tue Tarp ANNUAL CATALOGUE oF THE OAKLAND FE- 
MALE SEMINARY presents that excellent institution as in a 
flourishing state. During the session the whole number of pu- 
pils was 101. 

The Seminary is furnished with a pair of Globes, an Electri- 
cal Machine, an Air Pump, a Galvanic Battery, a set of Me- 
chanical Powers, a number of fiasks and retorts for chemical 
experiments, and several large Maps. It is under the best of 
teachers, whose names are as follows: Rev. Joseph M’Dowell 
Matthews, Principal; Miss Ann E. Shields, Primary Depart- 
ment and Mental Philosophy; Miss Joann Wallin, Teacher of 
Rhetoric, French, Drawing, &c.; Miss E. L. M’Coy, Teacher 
of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, &c.; Mrs. M. C. M’Rey- 
nolds, Teacher of Instrumental Music. Miss Wilson and Miss 
Hibben, Assistant Pupils. 

The following extracts from notices contained in the Cata- 
logue, are for the information of parents and guardians. 

“The Oakland Female Seminary is situated at Hillsborough, 
Ohio, a village containing a population of about a thousand, 
and one of the most healthy situations in the western country. 
Fever and ague is never known here, and bilious fever very 
rarely. There is a Methodist and a Presbyterian church in the 
place, in each of which there is preaching almost every Sab- 
bath. Pupils of the Seminary can attend either, according to 
the wishes of their parents. Hillsborough is situated between 
Cincinnati and Chillicothe, 56 miles from the former and 36 
from the latter place. The stage passes both ways three times 
a week. 

“The Oakland Seminary is wholly under the control of the 
Principal. The property and apparatus belong to him, and he 
is responsible for the government of the school. His assistants 
are competent and experienced, and he aims at giving thorough 
instruction in all the branches taught in the institution. He 
believes itis better to have a thorough knowledge of a few 
branches, than an imperfect acquaintance with many. He 
also feels great solicitude for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of his pupils. To cultivate the intellect without improv- 
ing the heart, is useless or worse than useless. Religious exer- 
cises are daily attended to in the school, and the pupils are di- 
rected to that Savior, through whose grace alone the heart can 
be renewed. The Principal is entirely satisfied from his own 
experience that religious instruction may be given without in- 
terfering with sectarian opinions. He has had pupils of the 
different religious denominations, and has had the pleasure of en- 
couraging them in the path of Christian duty, without attempt- 
ing or desiring to detach them from the people of their choice. 

“ Library and Museum.—A library and cabinet of curiosities 
have been commenced by the pupils in the Seminary. In the 
library they have 70 or 80 volumes of well selected books, and 
in the cabinet a number of shells and minerals. No novel or 
romance is to be admitted into the collection of books. Any 
pupil in the Seminary or any lady in Hillsborough or the vicin- 
ity, may become a member of the association, and be entitled 
to the use of the library, by the payment of one dollar either 
in cash or books, to be valued and approved by the board of 
managers.” 


To CorrESPONDENTS.—Several communications appear in 
this number, which would have been inserted earlier, but from 
circumstances. We were under the necessity of preparing the 
stereotype plates for the two preceding numbers much earlier 
than usual, from the necessity laid upon us to be absent several 
weeks at some of the conferences. Our absence is also our 
apology for the appearance of borrowed matter in the present 
number. We trust, however, that our readers will not com- 
plain. When we can introduce such facts as appear in the 
“ Huntsman’s Death,” we are sure that many of them will be 
gratified at our borrowing an article now and then from a Eu- 
ropean periodical. The article, ‘‘ Laws of Nature,” is well 
written, and we shall be thankful for added favors from the 
same source. We trust our correspondents will be prompt. In 
regard to the appearance of their names at the head of their ar- 
ticles, wedo not insist upon it. We only claim that their 
names be in our possession. 











